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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—__. = 


RESIDENT BALMACEDA has fallen prone, the im- 
pression of his success current last week having been due 
solely to enormous lying. The Parliamentary army of 10,000 
carefully drilled men, commanded by General del Canto, after 
landing at Quintero, and fighting during August 24th, 25th, 
and 26th a series of indecisive battles near Valparaiso, on 
August 30th cut the railway between Valparaiso and Santiago, 
at a place called Santo. Here Balmaceda attacked them 
with his whole army, but his troops were unable to face the 
terrible fire of the Mannlicher rifles. His best officers were 
killed, his men became demoralised, and at last regiments 
ef them are said to have joined the Parliamentarians. 
The rout was complete, and the defeated army dissolved. 
Balmaceda fled to an ironclad in the harbour; Valparaiso 
was surrendered to the German Admiral, who restored 
it to the Congressional General; and on the following 
day Santiago submitted at discretion. The whole country 
will, it is believed, follow its example. There are rumours 
that Coquimbo holds out, and there have been savage riots in 
Santiago, Valparaiso, and Coronel, nominally directed against 
the Balmacedists, but really inspired by the hope among the 
populace and the defeated soldiery of plunder and license. 
The energy of the victors, who shoot plunderers wholesale, 
has, however, restored order; and as Balmaceda had few 
partisans except those he paid, the Government will speedily 
be reorganised. 





Some danger exists lest the victors should indulge in 
reprisals which will create deep, perhaps permanent, cleavages 
in Chilian society. They are fearfully excited, not only by the 
war itself, but by the cruelties through which Balmaceda 
maintained his authority. A tradition of bloodthirstiness 
has lingered in Spanish America down from the days of the 
Conquistadores, and Balmaceda seems to have been a thorough 
terrorist. He is believed latterly to have shot all who opposed 
him—he even destroyed a wonderful herd of imported cattle 
because it belonged to a Congressionalist—and the corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald asserts, after inquiry, that 
he executed forty-two lads under twenty, seized by him as 
hostages for their families. If that is true, he ought to be 
surrendered by any Power with whom he may seek refuge. 
The Parliamentarians declare that his agents shall have fair, 
though of course military trials; but such trials often end in 
executions by batches. There is hope, however, that the able 
Junta now ruling, composed as it is of men experienced in 
governing, will see the ruinous unwisdom of executions of 
vengeance, and after trying those guilty of outrages con- 
demned even in war, will issue a general amnesty. A Con- 
gress is to be called together, and will elect a President, and 
“justify” all acts of the victorious Junta, which will then 
dissolve. The financial difficulty, though it will involve em- 
barrassing details, is not really serious. Balmaceda failed to 





raise loans, and the debt of the country is a small one com- 
pared with its means of raising revenue. 


Eastern Europe is disturbed. The ‘ Moscow,’ a Russian 
steamer with troops on board, recently tried to pass through 
the Dardanelles, but was seized, the Porte alleging that she 
was violating the Treaty of Paris, which turns the Dardanelles 
into a Turkish canal. The Russians protested furiously, and 
as the French backed them, the Sultan yielded, released the 
vessel, and even paid an indemnity. It was thereupon reported 
that the Sultan had agreed to the passage of Russian men-of- 
war to the exclusion of all other European States, and England 
was called upon by German journals to defend the Treaty of 
Paris by sending a fleet to the Dardanelles. The‘ Moscow’ is 
not a man-of-war, and the Russians being technically in the 
right, the agitation appears to be needless. At the same time, 
the Servians have been collecting troops on the Bulgarian 
frontier “for mancuvres,” and the Bulgarians have ordered a 
corps d’armée to guard against a coup de main. Whether both 
States were panic-stricken or intended mischief, is uncertain, 
but the Turkish Government growing alarmed, advised the 
Regents of Servia to manceuvre elsewhere, farther from the 
frontier ; and the hint having been taken, the Bulgarians also 
returned to barracks. All is therefore quiet again; but the 
French visit to Cronstadt has inspirited all Russian agents, 
and made M. de Nelidoff, at Constantinople, rather over- 
bearing. 


The reports on the distress in Russia grow no better. The 
peasants in the huge Valley of the Volga are said to be 
literally starving, in all the Polish provinces the scarcity is 
intense, and from government after government accounts 
come in of savage riots to prevent the export of grain, a 
sufficient proof that the people are alarmed. The Minister of 
Finance, moreover, has issued 25,000,000 of paper roubles to 
meet the distress in the worst districts, and promises 
25,000,000 more, making a grant of more than £5,000,000 in 
all,—a most significant sign. He is said, too, to be raising a 
fresh loan in France. The difficulties of the Government will 
be great, both from peculation and vast distances; but the 
Western impression that the disaffection will be serious is 
probably erroneous. The peasantry blame the traders, not the 
Government, and console themselves for their hunger by 
massacring the Jews. It is, moreover, a nearly universal fact 
that a year of famine is a year of quiet. The sufferers do 
not stir till the pinch grows sharp, and then they have not the 
energy tostir to purpose. We recall four great famines, in 
Treland, Orissa, in the two Shans (China)—in which latter 
eleven millions of people perished—and in Behar, and in none 
of them was there anything approaching to insurrection. 





Lord Herschell made a very able speech this day week at 
Swansea, at a public meeting held after the opening of a new 
Liberal Club recently erected there. The only fault of it was 
that he assumed too much as matter of course (and this great 
Members of Parliament invariably do), that the vox populi is 
the vow Dei, that the cause which wins in a few generations 
is the cause which wins in the final judgment. It had never 
occurred to him, he said, since he began to think of politics at 
all, to be anything but a Liberal, because Liberalism has 
almost always won, not only by the testimony of Liberals, but 
by the testimony of Conservatives also. The Conservatives of 
one generation ratify the judgment of the Liberals of the 
previous generation, and now this process is going on at an even 
more rapid pace than ever. The Parliament of 1880 to 1885 
occupied weeks in discussing the validity of the oath of 
allegiance when taken by a man who, like Mr. Bradlaugh, ad- 
mitted nothing specially binding in the sanction of an oath. The 
next Parliament went so far as to expunge from the Journals 
of the House of Commons the entry to which Mr. Bradlaugh 
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objected, and which it took so much time to inscribe there. 
So also it was with Roman Catholic disabilities, and with 
Jewish disabilities. The Liberals sow the seed, and the 
Conservatives a few years later are quite willing, and even 
anxious, to reap the fruits. It has been so even with the ques- 
tion of the closure of debate in the House of Commons. The 
orders of the House which the Liberals found so much diffi- 
culty in carrying in 1882, have been made twice as stringent 
by the Conservatives since they came into power, though in 
1882 they resisted the milder orders with all their might. The 
Liberalism of one generation is the Conservatism of the next. 


We have no fault to find with a view which vindicates all 
the principles which to Liberal Unionists are the dearest 
of all principles; but we have pointed out elsewhere that 
democratic principles, though Liberals accept them as in- 
evitable, and even beneficial in the long-run, are not by any 
means identical in drift with Liberal principles, and often 
involve a real retrogression from the point of view which 
Liberals hold to be the highest and wisest. In almost all 
democratic communities except Great Britain, Free-trade is 
at present regarded with something like scorn; and there is 
plenty of evidence that in some democratic countries the 
bigotry of irreligion is as threatening as ever was the bigotry 
of religious conviction. Neither in France, nor in Germany, 
nor in Italy, nor in the great Colonies of Great Britain, can 
we doubt for a moment that Liberal principles are often under 
eclipse, and not unfrequent]y even in disgrace, with the regnant 
democracy. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times, writing on the 
many rumours of coming troubles in the East which are just 
now agitating the German capital, reminds his readers that 
on March 2nd, 1885, Prince Bismarck delivered a speech on 
the fitting relation between Great Britain and Egypt. He 
had, he said, dissuaded England, through Lord Ampthill, 
from annexing Egypt, though, he added, if she decided upon 
that course, Germany would not interfere. He thought, 
however, it would be far wiser for England to appear in 
Egypt as the Sultan’s agent, and thus avoid exciting Mussul- 
man susceptibilities, and creating difficult relations with other 
European Powers; and he hinted that Egypt might be leased 
to the British Government, a scheme probably suggested to 
him by the Austrian position in Bosnia. That scheme would 
work well enough if Europe sanctioned it; but Prince Bis- 
marck underrated the jealousy of the directing class in 
France. He thought France would be conciliated by the 
security of her financial interests in Egypt, but this has not 
proved to be the case. Indeed, the better the price of Egyptian 
stocks, the more acrid has become the language of French 
statesmen, who think, apparently, that if Egypt is prosperous 
and orderly, England will never relinquish so charming an 
estate. 


Lord Cadogan made a good speech at the Sheffield Cutlers’ 
Feast on Thursday. He once heard, he said, one of his own 
children at church “ endeavour, with only moderate success, 
to follow the clergyman in one of the best-known prayers of 
the Liturgy; and he was gratified to hear him say that he had 
left undone those things which he ought not to have done, 
and had done those things which he ought to have done.” 
He did not venture to make quite the same confession on 
behalf of the Government, but he evidently thought that even 
if he had made it, the confession would not be very wide 
of the mark. If “doing” did not unfortunately include 
“saying,” it would be very near the mark; but no one 
can accuse Lord Salisbury of always leaving unsaid what he 
ought not to have said, or even of saying all that he ought to 
say. Lord Cadogan, who describes himself as a Conservative 
in “ Dod,” made quite a Liberal Unionist confession of political 
faith at Sheffield, and evidently holds the Government happy 
in having been so much swayed towards the more popular 
policy of Lord Hartington by the circumstances of the Irish 
crisis. He justly claimed credit for the Government not only 
for having fulfilled the promises it had given, but also,—which 
is even rarer,—for not having indulged in promises which it 
knew that it could never fulfil. 


Mr. Ruthven Tilt writes to Thursday’s Times to correct one 
of Mr. Gladstone’s calculations in his Nineteenth Century 
paper on “ Electoral Facts.” “Mr, Gladstone,” he says, “ for 
reasons which he explains, deals only with 584 seats.” But 


Mr. Gladstone does not explain how he gets at that number. 
He proposes to leave the Irish seats out of count altogether, 


and yet he appears to include all the Irish seats which are 
either Conservative or Liberal Unionist, since there are only 
567 seats, of course, in Great Britain. The 584 seats with 
which Mr. Gladstone deals, however, in this particular com. 
putation, were held in 1886 by 393 Conservatives and 19] 
Gladstonians. And Mr. Tilt explains as follows Mr. Glad. 
stone’s mode of computation :—“Highty-nine by-elections 
have resulted in 62 Unionists and 27 Gladstonians being re. 
placed by 44 Unionists and 45 Gladstonians. The Govern. 
ment has therefore lost two-sevenths of its share of the 89 
seats, and upon the assumption that its losses will be equally 
heavy in the remainder, Mr. Gladstone proceeds as follows :— 
‘Unionist Members in 1886. we 393 
Less four, who have changed allegiance | 4 


—_—_— 


389 
Two-sevenths of 389 ... ce ake soe  wAE 
278 
And if we give to the Liberals, now 213, an addition 
of 111, their force is thus raised to aie w. «824 


And there is shown a Liberal oe for Great 
Britain . ae oo 46°” 


But this nih a ansform 584 anita the 602. s «Iti is not difficult 
to see whence the error arises. Mr. Gladstone adopts as his 
basis the Unionist figures of 1886, and, legitimately enough,. 
from the arithmetician’s point of view, he deducts two-sevenths, 
as their expected losses; he then, however, shifts his basis to 
the present time, and adds these Unionist losses as gains to 
the 213 seats now held by his party, and which have 
already been increased from 191 by a portion of these gains.” 
If this mistake were corrected, the Gladstonian majority on 
the 584 seats would emerge as 22 instead of 46,—hardly a 
working majority. 

Mr. Parnell committed himself on Tuesday, in a speech in 
the Phenix Park, to a passionate advocacy of the amnesty 
movement on behalf of those whom he called the Irish political 
prisoners,—in other words, dynamiters who had risked the 
lives of innocent bystanders even more than they had risked 
the lives of those creatures of the Government whom they 
desired to injure. He quoted Mr. O’Brien’s statement that 
no terms of peace between England and Ireland would be 
complete without a generous act of amnesty, and hoped that 
this saying of Mr. O’Brien’s “would muzzle that tyrant, Sir 
William Harcourt,” who cannot well dispense with the help 
of at least the Anti-Parnellite section of the Home-rule Party. 
Very likely it may; for Sir William Harcourt is above all 
things a man of the world who will buy what he needs, though 
he will try to buy it in the cheapest market. But English 
opinion will hardly tolerate transactions of this kind at the 
hands of a restored Gladstonian Government. And if such 
a Government begins its operations with a “ Union of Hearts ” 
cemented by weeping on the necks of dynamiters, it will not,. 
we fancy, be of long duration. 





The resignation of the present directors of the Freeman’s 
Journal was not given in last week, as the articles by which 
the limited Company was constituted appeared to require a 
delay of a fortnight before the vote of the proprietors could 
take effect; but in another week’s time the Freeman’s Journal 
will become Anti-Parnellite, while Mr. Parnell’s new journal, 
the National Independent, will probably make its appearance. 
The Freeman’s Journal will, of course, represent the Gladstonian 
alliance with the Irish Party, at least at present. But Mr. Gray 
was careful to state that he would not accept any Home-rule 
measure which was not “a full and generous and proper 
measure;” and no doubt the Parnellites will have a con- 
siderable share in determining what the Anti-Parnellites can 
afford to accept. That is the awkwardness of the situation 
for Mr. Gladstone. It is not pleasant to be tied to a party 
which is bound to compete with a pack of Fenians and hill- 
side men in gratifying the Ni ationalist ambitions of Ireland. 


The general wealth of the United States is attaining large 
proportions. The Census Department, in a report issued on 
August 18th, and prepared with exceptional care on special 
data furnished by every county in the Union, estimate the 
assessed value of property, real and personal, at £4,849,917,961, 
and the “absolute wealth” at £12,522,000,000, equal to £200 a 





head, or £1,000 for every household. There is always some 
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doubt about such figures, and the immense difference between 
the “absolute wealth” and the assessment is suspicious; but 
it seems certain that the wealth of the Union has increased 
one-third during the decade,—that is, much faster than the 
population. This result is the more remarkable because the 
people of the Union, taken as a mass, are not yet housed in 
stone or brick structures, such as in other countries constitute 
a grand item in the national wealth. Outside the great cities 
the houses are still built mainly of wood. 


A well-informed correspondent of the Times declares that 
modern Siam, despite the apparent civilisation of Bangkok, 
with its electric lights, tram-cars, and fine buildings, is a 
purely Oriental State. The King is despotic, even in details; 
the people are serfs oppressed with corvées, and the Courts are 
universally corrupt. The Siamese so detest work, that a 
boat’s crew will hire another crew to pull for them, sitting the 
while in the boat looking on, and half the year is occupied 
with holidays. The people expect a British Protectorate, but 
the French have advanced westward to the Mekong, and there 
will be a sharp contest between the two nations for the posses- 
sion of Siam. It would not be pleasant to have the French 
there, as the garrison of Burmah would have to be enlarged; but 
if they will remain quiet, we hope Siam may remain independent 
for another generation. Whatever the abuses, the people are 
tranquil and happy, and we have eaten so much territory in the 
decade, that if we do not take care, we shall have indigestion. 
The Siamese would furnish no soldiers, and the Malay regi- 
ments which we should probably raise to garrison the country, 
are not easy to manage. It is by no means certain, either, 
that European claimants of Siam would escape a deadly 
quarrel with the Chinese. 





The new route to the Far East across the Canadian 
Dominion is wonderfully quick. The mails, for example, which 
left Yokohama, in Japan, on August 19th, arrived in Vancouver 
at noon on August 29th, and in Ontario at 9 on September Ist, 
the run across the continent, 2,802 miles, having occupied 76 
hours 55 minutes. They reached New York seven hours later, 
and were expected to be in London on the evening of the 8th, 
the total time occupied being twenty-one days. Even this may 
be reduced by employing more powerful steamers between 
Japan and Vancouver, and ultimately, no doubt, the total 
journey between England and the farthest point we care to 
reach in Asia will be invariably finished within three weeks. 
Within the writer’s lifetime, it used to take twelve. Whether 
all this rapidity of communication will produce any beneficial 
result, remains to be seen; but that it will produce one great 
consequence is certain. The Americans will hunger for 
Canada. They have no particular desire for more territory ; 
but fast trains, through communications, and bustling move- 
ments raise their cupidity to fever-heat. 


Canon Scott Holland preached before the University of 
Oxford on Sunday, August 2nd, at the beginning of the 
Oxford summer session for the students of the University 
Extension movement, and his eloquent sermon is fully re- 
ported in last Wednesday’s Guardian. His chief thesis was, 
that the characteristic of the life of the present day, both 
intellectual and social, is pace; that everything is done to pro- 
mote the easy diffusion of knowledge, and of such conclusions 
of the intellectual judgment as have been most surely arrived 
at; that a great deal more is thought of irrigating the masses 
with certain intellectual principles and tendencies, than even 
of deepening and widening the original sources of knowledge 
themselves. But though this is, of course, an advantage, though 
it is very useful for the people to learn the main results of edu- 
cated investigation and judgment, they cannot by any summary 
process of this kind acquire the refined intellectual judgment 
itself by which these conclusions were reached. The growth 


‘of intellectual insight cannot be hurried. That is a plant 


of very gradual, and even of very slow growth. Canon 
Holland told a good story of Mr. Ruskin and one of 
his pupils. “Ah! Mr. Ruskin,” said one of his too eager 
disciples, “the first moment that I entered the gallery at 
Florence, I saw at once what you meant in asserting the 
supremacy of Botticelli!” “Did you, inamoment? Dearme!” 
answered the master; “it took me twenty years to find it 
out.” Canon Scott Holland’s was indeed a wise sermon to 
address to the University Extensionists at Oxford. The diffu. 
sion of knowledge is a very different thing from the acquisition 
of culture. 








Most powerful and most touching of all was Mr. Holland’s 
illustration of what the highest culture,—spiritual, moral, and 
intellectual,—really means, from the life and mind of the 
late Dean of St. Paul’s:—“One name will you suffer me 
to recall,—the name of ‘one who combined in himself all 
the special excellences on which we have dwelt? Richard 
William Church, the late Dean of St. Paul’s, had that ex- 
quisite touch of the finished scholar of which we spoke; and 
this excellence of the scholar was obviously, in him, the out- 
come of qualities that were distinctly moral in character ; and, 
again, this moral temper clearly, in him, proceeded out of a 
background of spiritual forces,—forces that were definitely 
religious in origin, in motive, in aim, in aspiration. There he 
was, the perfected type of an intellect and a will surrendered 
to the discipline of Christ; and as we looked on him and 
lived by his side, we knew well that his peculiar grace was 
worth more, far more, to the world at large than it could 
ever fully gauge,—more, far more, than all the minor 
average excellences that were strewn thick around us...... 
No accumulation of lower attainments in the many could 
have done for mankind what this one spiritual achievement 
effected by its solitary supremacy. Yet who could look 
at it and doubt how slow had been the process by which it 
had been won,—how slowly and how patiently the tree had 
grown by the waterside before, in its due season, it had brought 
forth its fruit?” It would have been impossible to describe 
better the rare grace,—in all the senses of the word “ grace,” 
from the highest to the lowest,—which resulted in the fine 
and subtle courage, the wise and ingrained humility, of that 
vigorous and single mind. 


Mrs. Besant, as we have recorded elsewhere, has passed 
from the materialism of Charles Bradlaugh to the theosophy 
of Madame Blavatsky, and now believes in the power of the 
Mahatmas to “ precipitate” letters from the recesses of the 
Himalayas to London without the use of any such inter- 
mediate agency as the post. The substance on which these 
theosophical letters are written is thus described in a letter 
from Mrs. Isabel Cooper-Oakley, “ Fellow of the Theosophical 
Society,” to the Daily Chronicle of Thursday last :—“ Permit 
me to answer one query in your leader of to-day. I refer to the 
following lines: ‘ We would only inquire whether letters pur- 
porting to come from Tibet are written on paper manu- 
factured in England or Madras? Whether the Mahatma who 
writes them uses the imperial post or no?’ The paper is not 
of European manufacture, nor of such sort as is usually seen 
in Earope or India; it is, sui generis, more like a leaf in 
texture. The Mahatmas do not always use the ‘imperial 
post.’ I have seen the letters since Madame Blavatsky’s 
death. They are the fac-similes of those received by her, 
in hand-writing, signature, and seal.” It is not easy to 
say whether the passage from Mr, Bradlaugh’s materialism to 
the theosophy of the Mahatmas, is to be regarded as pro- 
gressive or retrogressive. It is progressive so far as it con- 
fesses the dreary sterility of materialism, but it may possibly 
be retrogressive if the ostentatious spiritualism of he 
Mahatmas is a spiritualism of mere intellectual caste. 


We deeply regret to notice that Miss Eleanor A. Qrnaerod 
has been compelled to resign her office as consulting extomo- 
logist to the Royal Agricultural Society. According to a 
statement in the Times, confirmed in great part by a letter 
from Miss Ormerod herself, she has been rather shabbily 
treated. She was appointed some years since, being by 
universal consent the first authority on the insects which 
destroy crops, and since then has been of invaluable aid to the 
Society. Recently, however, its managers permitted the 
newly established Board of Agriculture to republish her 
reports on the various insect-pests, as - leaflets, withons 
either remuneration or acknowledgment; and when Miss 
Ormerod complained, they argued that, as an officer of 
the Society, her work belonged to, them. This claim, uader 
threat of legal proceedings, was withdrawn ; but Miss Oxmerod 
thought it better to resign, It is hardly possible to think 
of work more directly beneficial to the human race shan Miss 
Ormerod’s, and it is nota little curious that her special position, 
in regard to agricultyye should be occupied by a woman. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent, 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 95 to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_. 
LORD HERSCHELL ON LIBERALISM. 


ORD HERSCHELL made an admirable speech at 
Swansea last Saturday, with the political drift of 
almost every sentence of which we fully concur, though we 
are not willing to apply the touchstone of mere political 
success or failure as indicating political right or wrong, so 
unreservedly as Lord Herschell. Lord Herschell seems to 
assume that when a party acquiesces in its own defeat as 
an accomplished fact, and makes no effort to rally and 
recover the field it has lost, it virtually admits that it was 
in the wrong in ever attempting to contest that field. We 
should call that a very disputable assumption, and even in 
some cases a demonstrably false assumption. Take the 
case of the Liberal principle, on which, of course, we 
thoroughly agree with Lord Herschell, that religious 
tests ought not to be applied for the purpose of ex- 
cluding any man from the enjoyment of political rights 
or opportunities. Yet surely he would not maintain that 
in such a community as France under the democratic 
régime, it may not be desirable for years together to ac- 
quiesce in the defeat of the principle of perfect religious 
toleration, rather than stir up a bitter controversy which 
might very well end in a still more perverse assertion 
of the principles of irreligious bigotry. Nay, even in our 
own political controversies, Lord Herschell by his silence 
virtually illustrates the same condition of things. He 
pleaded wisely and well for Mr. Gladstone’s Bill abolishing 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics from the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of Ireland and the Lord-Chancellorship of 
England, and regarded it rightly as a test of true 
Liberalism whether or not a politician is disposed to advo- 
cate the passing of that measure. Yet he did not venture 
to advocate the adoption of Sir J. P. Hennessy’s logical 
amendment to that Bill, repealing the Act of Settlement 
and admitting Roman Catholics to the Throne. Why did 
he shrink from accepting that perfectly legitimate logical 
extension of the principle of Mr. Gladstone’s measure ? 
We suppose, because he thought that the people of the 
United Kingdom are not yet prepared for that final con- 
secration of the true principle of religious toleration. In 
other words, he is willing to waive any assertion of the ulti- 
mate principle in the extreme case, simply because it would 
under existing political circumstances be so unpopular, 
as greatly to prejudice the chances of such a measure 
as Mr. Gladstone’s. The principle of exclusion has, 
in one of its applications at all events, gained such 
an immense popular success, that even the most 
thoroughgoing Liberals do not venture to attack it. 
The Conservatives, therefore, might fairly say that 
here is a case where the test of political success, 
including even the acquiescence of the opposite party, 
tells in favour of one of their own former doctrines, and 
not in favour of the Liberal doctrine which Lord 
Herschell advocates. - Hence, it does not seem to us 
at all a safe principle to assume that what looks like 
the adhesion of the opposite party to any given poli- 
tical course, proclaims that course to be right. The 
Liberals are probably quite prudent in not attacking 
the Act of Settlement ; but nobody can fairly assert 
that their prudence in tacitly accepting it and waiving 
all popular controversy on the subject, is any evidence 
that the policy of exclusion in this case is right, and 
is likely to be permanently victorious. In just the same 
sense we ourselves have practically acquiesced in the 
popular sanction given to the principle of the ballot, or 
secret voting, though we hold it to be entirely inconsistent 
with any true Liberalism, and only defensible at all on the 
ground that so many otherwise efficient and valuable 
English electors are timid, not to say cowardly, that we 
must acquiesce, for a time at least, in the admission of a 
most unfortunate and unmanly claim to skulk, though 
every true Liberal ought to be as anxious to publish his 
example to the world, as he is to place his secret suffrage 
in the right scale. A Liberal statesman would be almost 
fatuous who, in the present state of public opinion, threw 
his whole force into a movement for the abolition of the 
ballot. It is an institution acquiesced in by both sides of 
the House of Commons. None the less it appears to us 
certain that this acquiescence is no sign of the rectitude 
or wisdom of keeping your vote a secret, instead of using 
your whole moral and social influence to back the vote 





which you have given and approve. Surely the da 

will come when the conduct of a political Nicodemus wilf 
find few apologists and favourers ; yet no wise statesman 
would practically set himself to attack it in the present 
state of democratic feeling. None the less the almost 
universal, though we hope only temporary, acquiescence of 
English public opinion in the practice of: secret voting, 
cannot be regarded as lending any moral sanction to the. 
habit of wrapping up your political faith in a napkin 
instead of giving it to the exchangers so that the political 
interest on it may accumulate in favour of the doctrine 
approved. 

We point out these plain exceptions to the rule that 
what both parties accept is necessarily the political truth 
and not merely the political expediency of the hour, because 
we are anxious to call attention to the very great pro- 
bability that, as the democratic principle carries all before 
it, as it must carry all before it in any country ruled by a 
suffrage as wide as ours, there are likely to be more 
and more cases in which the true Liberal will have 
to protest against the democratic doctrine, and to 
keep up that protest till he can leaven the democraey 
with his own wider thought. Yet we heartily ac- 
cept Lord Herschell’s assumption that “in our legis- 
lation we should regard the general welfare of the 
community, and should not be deterred from regarding it 
because it may prejudice or interfere with the interests of 
any particular class.” That is the true reason, and the 
only reason, for admitting to the suffrage so very large 
a class of comparatively ignorant and narrow-minded 
politicians,—a course which has many disadvantages, and 
which has shown its disadvantages very obviously of late 
though it is really the only security for preventing class 
legislation in cases where class legislation has proved 
a fatal mischief. We do not believe for a moment 
for instance, that we should ever have obtained a 
thoroughgoing system of popular education without a 
suffrage extending far more widely than the political 
intelligence of the country can be said to extend. And 
certainly, if Free Education is a blessing, it is a blessing 
which the educated classes, in their distrust of Socialism 
and their wish to enforce parental responsibilities, would 
never have granted,—witness our own frequently expressed 
reluctance to grant it,—without the eager popular demand 
which large and poor constituencies enforced. Still, while we 
heartily agree with Lord Herschell that it is necessary to 
take guarantees that the welfare of the community at 
large shall count before the welfare of any class however 
enlightened, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
guarantees necessary for that purpose often involve practi- 
cal surrenders to very ignorant prejudices which ought to 
be steadily and firmly resisted. A plain instance of what we: 
mean is the spread of protective principles through great 
democratic communities,—through every great democratic 
community with which we are acquainted, except the 
United Kingdom. Lord Herschell assumes that this country 
will never return to those illusions. We assume nothing 
of the sort. When we see France, Germany. the United 
States of America, Canada, Victoria, New Zealand,—in 
fact, with one exception (New South Wales, where there 
is much wavering, however, at the present moment), 
almost every self-governing Colony we have,—crying out 
for and establishing a protective system of finance, 
we cannot feel the smallest certainty that even England, 
in spite of the very great mischief a protective 
tariff would involve, may not be tempted back into 
the old vicious circle of ideas. Yet if it should prove 
so, as it certainly may prove so, it would be the duty 
of good Liberals to resist the popular demand, and to 
fight on steadily even after the victory of the Protectionists, 
for a more truly scientific and reasonable finance. No 
wise politician can doubt,—Lord Herschell certainly can- 
not possibly doubt,—that the reign of democracy, though 
it will not be disfigured by the kind of narrowness and 
selfishness which has distinguished from time to time the 
reign both of the aristocracy and of the middle classes, will 
be signalised periodically by a kind of prejudice and igno- 
rance peculiar to itself,—at one time by waves of capricious 
and uvhealthy sentiment taking a pernicious hold of 
the great body of the people, at other times by waves of 
selfish eagerness to grow rich which will very probably end 
in an impotent and narrow-minded policy impoverishing 
the whole commonwealth. At all events, democracy and 
Liberalism are certainly far from identical in their prin- 
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ciples, as we may see in twenty or thirty States now 
existing; and wherever they diverge, it is the duty of 
Liberals to oppose democracy and not to surrender at discre- 
tion. In relation to Ireland at the present moment, for 
example, Lord Herschell is very angry with those who think 
that democracy may prove to be inconsistent with religious 
toleration. We should have thought that he might have 
been warned that there is a serious danger in that direc- 
tion when he sees that, in spite of the fact that the head of 
the Roman Church has laid down the law of charity in no 
ambiguous terms, the Roman Catholic priesthood has 
for nearly ten years identified itself as a class with a policy 
of political intolerance as cruel as it has been successful. 
We are perfectly willing to grant that it is not Roman 
Catholicism, gui Roman Catholicism, which has been in 
fault. But it has been democracy, qué democracy. The 
leaders of the Irish democracy treated the law of the Church 
with sublime indifference, and enforced a law of persecu- 
tion of their own to which the priesthood submitted almost 
without resistance, though the head of their Church pro- 
tested against it. Now, is it possible to argue with any 
certainty that in such a country as this the democracy will 
not pervert the priesthood, even though the priesthood, as 
such, may not pervert the democracy ? 





EX-PRESIDENT BALMACEDA. 


lige modern history of Spanish America recalls on 

many sides the history of the Italian Republics; but 
there is one important difference. There is the same 
struggle of the citizens to govern themselves, without 
facing the whole burden of self-government; the same 
tendency towards disorder within and aggression abroad ; 
the same capacity for bitter feuds; the same disposition 
to follow those possessed of unusual wealth; the same 
proclivity to corruption ; the same capacity for throwing 
up persons marked by intense individuality, towering 
ambition, and an utter unscrupulousness in ordering the 
execution or assassination of their foes. Many, perhapsall, 
of the Spanish-American Dictators, including two or three 
of the Viceroys, have deserved the pictorial biographers 
whom America does not furnish ; while one at least, General 
Barrios of Guatemala, approached, if he did not reach, 
the intellectual rank of the Medici. The difference is, 
that none of these men really succeed. They never found 
anything, and rarely succeed—we cannot remember a case 
—in keeping their power during their own lives. Their 
splendid achievements and crimes, their feats of superb 
daring, their magnificent treacheries, rise quite to the 
Italian level, but seem all to be thrown away. No one of 
them has founded a Principality, no one of them has trans- 
mitted power to his children, no one of them has so 
organised a State that it has remained safe and strong 
for even fifty years. Whatever their momentary success, 
they get no foothold; and they all, though often great 
Generals in their own way, always determined men, 
and occasionally capable administrators, seem to be 
driven, either by circumstances or some inherent vice 
in their own natures, to use terror, the terror of sudden 
and violent death, as their grand weapon of defence and 
instrument for governing. It is always Sylla who appears 
in Spanish America, and never Cesar Augustus. Presi- 
dent Balmaceda has but followed the ordinary course. 
Much more must come out, especially about his personality, 
before it is prudent to speak with certainty ; but it is quite 
possible that at first he believed himself wronged as well 
as insulted by his adversaries of the Congress, and had 
some reason for so thinking. If we read the history of 
Chili aright, the oligarchy of great proprietors who had 
mastered the State, intended the head of the Executive as 
their instrument to possess enormous powers—for example, 
the right to select his own successor, who was then always 
elected—and when, for reasons still imperfectly understood, 
they turned on General Balmaceda, a man, we conceive, 
of great powers and unsuspected grandeur of vanity, 
he may naturally enough have thought he was defending 
his rightful prerogatives. President Andrew Johnson 
certainly thought that. The elaborate, and in its way 
frank defence of himself which General Balmaceda sent to 
Europe, clearly rests on that basis; for its key-note is, that 
though he had no constitutional right to appoint his 
successor, the Constitution had always been worked upon 
the assumption that he had. When the struggle com- 


menced, however, he became by rapid stages the well- 








known “tyrant” of Italian history. He had no real foot- 
hold, no devoted majority, no great body of men with an 
idea like loyalty, or legitimacy, or even clericalism, to 
work on, but found himself supported only by the 
small Army, which was not unanimous, his own official 
nominees, and possibly, though even this is not certain, by 
a section of the urban populace eager for change, no matter 
of what kind. On the other hand, he had against him the 
Fleet, the Northern Provinces, the commercial classes, and 
the whole body of the thinly scattered civilised popula- 
tion. He must have recognised and accepted the position, 
for all the accounts, hostile as well as favourable, describe 
him as acting with rare energy as well as cruelty. He 
called a fresh Congress, compelled or induced it to give 
him enormous powers—he avoided the name of Dictator, 
which involves limitless responsibility as well as limitless 
power—sent money in masses to Europe for a new fleet, im- 
posed a new conscription so severe that he raised thirty 
thousand men in the districts round Santiago, raised the 
pay and increased the license of all who would serve, con- 
fiscated all accessible property of his rich opponents, and 
finally, if the accounts may be trusted, visited and ended 
all opposition with immediate death. The result was a 
State which in the capital looked strong, an Army quite 
able to overcome any resistance from a thin population 
trained amidst fifty years of internal peace, and a general 
doubt in all minds at home and abroad whether, if Balma- 
ceda could guard his own life, he might not win after all. 
The Chilian soldiers are splendidly brave, as they showed 
in the Peruvian war; there were no means of making 
a popular insurrection, which, indeed, against modern 
weapons has become hopeless; and the new fleet might 
defeat or paralyse the old one. The project of getting 
this fleet must have lain close to Balmaceda’s heart, for 
not only did he send away great sums of money which he 
sorely needed, and, as we strongly suspect, offer great con- 
cessions to the United States Government—which through- 
out coquetted with him—but in the deadliest crisis of the 
final struggle, when his fate was evidently approaching, 
in order to secure the release of the ‘ Presidente Pinto; 
detained in Europe on legal doubts, he telegraphed to 
his agents, with superb effrontery, that the Congressional 
Army had surrendered to his arms. 

Neither his energy nor his unscrupulousness nor his 
cruelty availed him anything, for his adversaries under- 
stood on what his power rested, and struck straight at 
the weakest point. There must be among the Chilian Parlia- 
mentarians—to use the phrase of our own Civil War— 
and their oligarchical governing Junta, one or two men 
worthy to be Venetian nobles, so wise and daring was 
their action. Seated in safety at Iquique, under the pro- 
tection of the fleet, they collected the revenues of the 
nitrate districts, and used them in the formation of a small 
but thoroughly appointed army, to be transported when 
ready down the coast. They placed its organisation wholly 
in the hands of a German officer named Korner ; they pur- 
chased and brought from beyond seas sufficient Mannlicher 
rifles—the new Austrian rifle—Gatling guns, and light pieces 
of artillery; and then for months on end they waited as revo- 
lutionists have never waited, until theirforce was pronounced 
ready for action. Then, and not till then, they transported 
it by sea to the South, and marched at once on Valparaiso, 
the great port and depot for commerce in the Republic. 
President Balmaceda, though taken by surprise, met the 
attack with hardihood and decision, collected twelve 
thousand of his new and old soldiers, and fought a cam- 
paign of seven days. He was, however, badly served. The 
grand difficulty of stratocracy, the hatred of Generals for 
each other, a difficulty which hampered the Roman 
Emperors as it hampered Napoleon IIL., appeared in full 
force ; the two principal Generals would obey neither the 
President nor each other, and at least a portion of the 
Army cared nothing for his cause. The soldiers fought 
with Chilian courage, but they could not defeat men 
as brave as themselves, thoroughly disciplined, and 
armed with Mannlicher rifles; and as soon as that was 
perceived, all was over. On the final day of the struggle, 
August 30th, some regiments joined the Parliamenta- 
rians, and the rest, abandoning their officers, most of 
whom were killed, rushed in helpless demoralisation to- 
wards Santiago, which next day was surrendered, the 
populace, either in disappointment at Balmaceda’s defeat, 
or rage at his tyranny, signalising his fall by burning the 
houses of all his relatives, his mother especially, and 
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principal adherents. Balmaceda himself fled, either towards 
the Andes, or, as is more probable, to some ship in the har- 
bour; summary, and probably cruel, executions restored 
order in the capital and Valparaiso; and the last great 
effort to establish personal power in Spanish America 
ended without result. All that suffering and ruin and 
heroism has produced nothing, except a crop of deadly 
feuds between individuals and families, and perhaps a 
conviction among Chilians that their Constitution needs 
modifications in order to be safe. 

What those modifications are to be, we confess ourselves 
unable even to guess. The liability of the Spanish- 
American Republics to revolution is not produced by their 
Constitutions, which are generally excellent, but result 
from certain unalterable conditions. Each State must 
have a small but well-appointed Army, or it will 
be harassed by internal revolts most difficult to sup- 
press, because of the vastness of the territory, and will 
be invaded from the outside, the Republics being as 
hostile to each other, and as greedy of territory, as 
ever were any of the Italian Republics or German 
Sovereign States. There must be an Army; and if there 
is an army, appointed as a modern army is appointed— 
able, that is, to fling out a sort of leaden spray through 
which nothing but another army can advance—the Army 
will be the strongest power in the State; and its master, be 
he President, or Minister of War, or General beloved of 
the troops, can at any moment make a revolution. The 
urban population has no artillery or military leaders, 
the country population is widely scattered; and there 
is in the State, until the Army divides or a new Army 
has been formed, no power of resistance to a dic- 
tatorship. That position has always been, and will 
always be, a temptation to an ambitious officer, full 
perhaps of the Southern vehemence, tormented by slights 
real or imaginary, or convinced, as Balmaceda may at 
first have been, that he has right on his side. The object 
for Spanish-American statesmen who sincerely desire to be 
citizens of peaceable Republics must be to find a counter- 
poise for the armed force ; but as yet there is none visible. 
A confederacy of Republics might provide one, and so 
might the Government of Washington, if its Protectorate 
were acknowledged; but the latter proposal would be 
rejected with scorn, and for the former the time is not yet 
ripe. The Republics feel their separate life too keenly, 
enjoy it too much, and are too hopeful of the future they 
may reach, to merge themselves even for their own pro- 
sperity in any general scheme. There is nothing for it but 
to wait till the populations grow thicker, and can be uni- 
versally trained like that of Switzerland, and meanwhile to 
hope against hope that when the next ambitious Spanish- 
American General feels inclined to dictate to his Republic, 
his Army may be in the mood to follow some other and 
more law-abiding man. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S ELECTORAL COMPUTATIONS. 


N R. GLADSTONDP’S electoral computations are shown 

to be in some respects inexact. On his first method 
of calculation, where he takes the 89 British seats which 
have been filled up since 1886 by by-elections as his basis 
for the future, he computes that, as two-sevenths of 
Conservative or Liberal Unionist seats have been lost 
in 89 contests, 111 may probably be lost in 389 contests ; 
though we do not rightly understand how he gets his 
number of 389, which must include Irish Conservative, 
and Liberal Unionist seats, and these he had expressed 
his intention to exclude from the computation. But then 
he goes on to add these 111 gains to the present Glad- 
stonian force of 213, instead of to the former Gladstonian 
force of 191, thereby counting the gain of the recent 
by-elections twice over, and making the total of contestable 
seats 602, without the 85 Irish Home-rulers. This is a big 
error, though it only affects one of Mr. Gladstone’s modes 
of computation. After correcting that error, the result 
would be a majority far too small for the purposes 
of the great revolution on which his heart is set. No 
doubt his other modes of computation yield him better 
results; but all his modes of computation are founded 
on assumptions which it is impossible to concede with 
any confidence, for the following reason. Mr. Gladstone 


holds that by-elections are a fair gauge of the opinion 
of the country, and there can be no doubt that at 





least between 1868 and 1874, and again between 1874 
and 1880, the results of the by-elections did give a very 
fair index of the mind of the country, as subsequently 
confirmed in the General Elections which succeeded. But 
it will not do to judge of all General Elections on the 
same principles. Between 1868 and 1874, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government was generally accused of being too imperious 
and high-handed in relation to the abolition of Purchase 
in the Army, too much disposed to Romanise on the Irish 
University question, too much inclined to favour English 
clericalism in education; further, of not being quite 
straightforward in matters which perplexed simple minds, 
like the appointment of Sir Robert Collier to the Privy 
Council when he had been only qualified for such 
an appointment by what most men thought a bit of 
jugglery, or like the somewhat similar transaction with 
reference to the preferment which fell to the Govern- 
ment in the case of the Ewelme rectory. In effect, 
it was against Mr. Gladstone himself that the con- 
stituencies turned gradually, during the five or six 
years of his first Administration. Mr. Disraeli had 
described the Treasury Bench as resembling a range 
of extinct volcanoes,—in other words, as having pressed 
their reforms too eagerly, and on principles that were 
not popular. What really turned the scale against 
Mr. Gladstone, doubtless, was the disgust felt by the 
Dissenters at the working of the new Education Act, 
—in other words, at the support which he had steadily 
given to Mr. W. E. Forster; and the by-elections no 
doubt fairly presaged the turn of the tide. In precisely 
the same way, the by-elections which preceded the General 
Election of 1880 almost all turned on Lord Beaconsfield’s 
foreign policy, which was as unpopular in this country 
as it well deserved to be. The General Election of 1880 
registered the disgust felt at the support given to Turkey, 
at the reckless Afghan War, and perhaps also at the 
dwindling prosperity of the country under a series of 
bad harvests, followed by a hollow and pretentious 
treaty. The General Election of 1880 was even more 
specifically a condemnation of Lord Beaconsfield and 
his Jingoism than the General Election of 1874 had 
been a condemnation of Mr. Gladstone and his Educa- 
tion Act. And in both cases it seems probable that 
the same predominant feeling which had governed the 
preceding by-elections governed the General Election 
also. 

But no one will assert that this is the case at present. 
That a preference for Mr. Gladstone has formed a certain 
element in the feeling of several of the by-elections, is no 
doubt true. But neither in the rural districts nor in the 
great towns has there been any sign at all of an impatient 
desire to sweep away the existing Government, and 
to bring the Salisbury régime to a close. The lead- 
ing characteristic of the Administration has been its 
policy in Ireland, and in almost all the recent Glad- 
stonian victories it has been the Irish policy which 
has been most carefully kept in the background. In 
North Bucks, in the Wisbech Division of Cambridge- 
shire, in the Stowmarket Division of Suffolk, there was 
no more specific sign of general disgust with the 
Government, than there was in Lewisham or the Wood- 
stock Division of Oxfordshire, where the Government 
carried everything before them. It is as clear that 
the Gladstonian candidates did not choose to put Mr. 
Balfour and his policy in the front of the battle, as that 
they did not choose to put the question of foreign policy 
in the front of the battle. They defeated the Government 
chiefly on the merits of the particular candidate, or, where 
this was not the case, on some question of local govern- 
ment, or allotments, or parish councils, or educational 
policy. There was, we venture to say, no indication that 
any of these contests turned on the demerits of the Irish 
policy of the Government, or on any personal distrust of 
Lord Salisbury. And that being so, we deny that the 
by-elections of the last two or three years can fairly be 
treated as foreboding the fate of the General Election, 
in the same manner and for the same reasons for 
which the by-elections which preceded Mr. Gladstone’s 
fall in 1874, and the by-elections which preceded Lord 
Beaconsfield’s fall in 1880, may be said to have fore- 
boded the fate of those two Administrations. No doubt 
they indicate that Mr. Gladstone’s figure looms larger 
in the country than Lord Salisbury’s. No doubt they 
indicate a certain bias in favour of the former, if the 
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Irish policy were but out of the way. But they do 
not indicate that his Irish policy, which is, after all, that 
by which he takes his stand, is popular in the country. 
On the contrary, they “ contra-indicate,” as the physicians 
say, that conclusion. They suggest that while a good 
many constituencies are eager enough to show their 
preference for him personally, they find the Irish policy 
a stumbling-block in their way when they come to 
determine whether they will return him to power or 
not. The very constituencies which gave him their 
suffrages while there was no question of an immediate 
endorsement of Irish Home-rule, may very probably 
refuse them to him when they see that the conse- 
quence must be to throw Ireland again into confusion, 
and to undo all that Mr. Balfour has done. The 
policy for which Lewisham and Aston Manor, and 
the Woodstock Division of Oxfordshire, and the Bas- 
setlaw Division of Nottinghamshire, have voted at the 
by-elections, it is quite possible that even North Bucks 
and Wisbech and Stowmarket will be disposed to 
vote for at the General Election, even though they 
would fain repeat their vote in favour of Mr. Gladstone, 
if the Irish Question did not stand in the way. There is 
absolutely nothing to suggest that in so much as 10 per 
cent. of the Gladstonian triumphs in England the issue of 
the election turned chiefly on the Irish Question, and repre- 
sented the deliberate opinion of the electors that the policy 
of the Act of Union ought to be reopened and reversed. 
In England at least, there is no prevalent desire for the 
repudiation of any well-marked doctrine or act of the 
Government, such as determined the Dissenters to over- 
throw Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1874, and determined 
even Liberal-Conservatives to overthrow Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government in 1880. We incline to believe that 
the English elections of 1892 will follow the type of those 
in 1865, which returned Lord Palmerston again to power 
after six years of a steady but rather neutral policy, 
rather than the type of those of 1874 and 1880, when 
the temper of an important section of the party 
which had placed the Minister in power, was turned 
into a display of hostility against him. By-elections 
are sometimes tokens of what is coming, and sometimes 
displays of irresponsible political inclination. The recent 
by-elections seem to us to have much more of the latter 
character than of the former, in that they have been fought 
out with as much reticence as possible on the specific 
subject on which the next General Election must chiefly 
turn. The Education question was not kept in the 
background at the by-elections between 1870 and 1874, 
nor the Jingo policy at the by-elections between 1876 and 
1880, as the Irish Question has been kept in the back- 
ground at the English by-elections between 1888 and 1892. 

Mr. Gladstone evidently hopes to impress the Conser- 
vatives and the Liberal Unionists with the hopelessness of 
their cause, with the “manifest destiny” of his own 
political triumph. He would like them to retire from a 
useless contest, to despair before they have even joined 
battle. He will not succeed. Englishmen are not easily 
persuaded that because they have failed under one set of 
conditions, they must necessarily fail under a quite different 
set of conditions. The fate of the pitched battle is not 
always the same as that of the reconnaissance in force, or 
the skirmish of outposts. The more you tell your enemy 
that he must make up his mind to be beaten, the more 
determined he becomes that the imaginary defeat shall be 
transformed into a real victory. 





CORRUPTION IN CANADA. 


‘HOUGH the various investigations now being held 
before the Public Accounts Committee, the Com- 
mittee of the Lower House on Privileges and Elections, 
and the Committee of the Senate, in regard to the charges 
of official misbehaviour in Canada, have not yet been con- 
cluded, the evidence of general corruption is overwhelming. 
It will be necessary to wait for the Reports to determine 
how the blame is to be apportioned among individuals, 
but it is, unfortunately, only too clear that the system 
under which a great deal of the public work of the 
Dominion is transacted is radically bad. It will, we sin- 
cerely trust, turn out that the statesmen of note who are 
implicated in the charges have been at worst culpably 
blind ; but there is no room for doubt that many of their 
subordinates are hopelessly corrupt. 





‘Canada. 





If the disclosures showed nothing beyond a large number 
of cases in which bribes were given to superintendents and 
inspectors in order to obtain contracts for certain firms, 
there need be no cause for special uneasiness. That is doubt- 
less a bad form of corruption, but it is one to which every 
country is liable, and it can be easily dealt with. A yearor 
two ago, there was a recrudescence of this form of bribery’ 
here, and it was proved that commissions were given and 
taken in the arrangement of contracts. Unfortunately, 
however, things seem to have gone far beyond that in 
Canada. Canadian firms desiring to obtain contracts do 
more than merely “ fix” the smaller officials to whom is 
entrusted the work of obtaining the various articles 
required for the Government service. They endeavour also 
to lay the chief politicians under obligations of a pecuniary 
kind, and so insure themselves, as it were, against any risk of 
exposure. Nothing is, of course, said about contracts to the 
statesman “ obliged” by the gift of a princely fur-coat, a 
yacht, a monetary testimonial, or a large subscription to pay 
election expenses, or keep a party newspaper going. It is 
quite sufficient that a member of the Government should 
know that Messrs. have obliged him, directly 
or indirectly, to the tune of some thousand dollars. 
The consciousness of the benefit given and received is 
sufficient to make the politician the defender of the 
interests of the firm. The wise corrupter never makes 
any stipulation. His whole object is to get the person 
sought to be corrupted to take the devil’s shilling. That 
accomplished, the force of circumstances will do the rest. 
The politician who allows a railway contractor to clear 
off the debt on the party organ, no doubt often persuades 
himself that there is no sort of harm in the transaction. 
After all, he argues, ‘ Messrs. have a great deal at 
stake, and they naturally want to see a safe set of men in 
power. Besides, they are very likely quite keen enough 
about politics to do what they are doing without the ghost 
of an ulterior motive. And at the worst, I am not bound 
to them. As long as they act fairly, I shall, of course, be 
friendly. The moment, however, I am asked to do any- 
thing in the very least degree dishonourable, I shall let them 
know that they have mistaken their man, and that nothing 
is to be got out of me by bribery.’ It is not diffi- 
cult to predict the end of such drugs to conscience as these. 
The contractors work away silently with the smail-fry, 
and very likely find that the mere fact that they are known 
to have helped Mr. So-and-So, and to be in his confidence, is 
all they require. Suppose, however, they want a little 
pressure from above. They have only to apply to the 
obliged politician, and to ask him to request such-and-such 
a subordinate “not to throw obstacles in the way of our 
firm’s tenders being accepted.” Confronted with such a 
request, accompanied perhaps by a reminder of the obli- 
gation, what is our supposed statesman to do? Unless he 
is aman of iron, he has no choice but to yield,— 
recognising that though he thought otherwise at the 
time, he drew a bill when he let himself be obliged— 
and a bill which has to be met. No doubt he still 
keeps up the farce of not knowing what is going on, but 
for all that, his official influence is used just as Messrs. 
require. But when once a system of this kind is 
established, it is sure to grow. As soon as contractors 
find it pays to bribe, they bribe systematically. But 
if one or two firms do this, the rest must either 
follow suit, or give up, therefore, tendering for Govern- 
ment work. There is nothing, in fact, to be surprised 
at in the widespread character of the corruption in 
It is sure to be extensive if it is allowed to 
exist at all. But though it is easy enough to see why 











‘the contractors offer bribes, it is, we confess, not a little 


difficult to determine why the politicians should accept 
them, why, in fact, they should not, as in England, 
place themselves above suspicion by avoiding the. re- 
motest connection with persons anxious to get something 
out of the Government. It cannot be merely because 
Canadian politicians are poor, for those of Switzerland 
are still poorer, and yet we hear of no charges of cor- 
ruption. Nor is it, again, any question of race, for 
the jobbery is as great in the French as in the English 
provinces. We suspect, however that though it is not 
altogether a question of poverty, the lack of means of 
most Canadian statesmen is a very considerable factor. 
Not only is the Canadian politician poor, but he needs 
money in a special degree, in order to carry on the 
work of party warfare. In Canada even more than in 
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England elections require money. Yet the difficulty of 
getting it is infinitely greater. In England the rich leisured 
classes are glad to obtain an extra influence at the polls 
by subscribing. In Canada that class is small, and, so far 
as it exists, entirely indifferent to politics. Again, the 
party funds cannot be supplied by requisitioning the office- 
holders, as in America, for there are not enough of them 
dependent on any one party being in power. Accordingly, 
the only easy way to get money is to let the commercial 
magnates who want to influence Parliament or the Ad- 
ministration, supply the sinews of war. Unfortunately, 
this method of accepting what are virtually bribes appears 
at first sight almost legitimate. There are hundreds of 
men who would never dream of taking money to spend on 
themselves, who yet do not refuse it in order to pay for a 
eampaign, or to keep a useful newspaper on its legs. To 
one transaction all the baseness of bribery attaches; the 
other seems harmless, or so little harmful as not to be 
worth bothering about. Another fact of Canadian life 
makes the growth of corruption easy. In a new country, 
vast public works are being begun on every hand. But in 
Canada almost the whole of these are undertaken by the 
Government, or with their aid. Hence, in proportion to 
the size of the country, there is a vast deal to be made out 
of the State. It is the great milch-cow which all imagine 
they may have a hand in milking. For one opportunity 
for jobbing in England, there are a dozen in Canada. 

Another fruitful source of demoralisation in Canada 
consists, not in the bribes offered to the representatives of 
the people, but by them. A candidate for the Dominion 
Parliament would have little chance of being taken 
seriously if he did not pledge himself to get something 
for his constituency. Kailways, canals, and docks are 
the coin in which the Canadian Members of Parlia- 
ment bribe the electors; but they are not less de- 
moralising than “ money down.” The party out of office 
promises a railway to gain power, and the party in office 
pledges itself to a still more beneficial improvement in 
order to retain its position. Nor is this all. The 
Canadians, both English and French, appear to have 
borrowed that very undesirable institution, the official 
candidate. At every contest, one of the competitors is the 
recognised official candidate, and no stone is left unturned 
on the part of the Government to help him to win. The 
railways, being under the influence of the Administration, 
give him travelling facilities which they withhold from his 
rival ; the police and the Post Office employés are ordered 
to support him; and every Government servant knows 
that it is as much as his place is worth to show any favour 
to the other side. 

But though we have been obliged to dwell upon the very 
unsatisfactory condition of things at present existing in 
Canada, it must not be supposed that we take an essentially 
gloomy view. We do not for a moment believe that Canada 
is rotten at the core, or that the mischief is ineradicable. 
If only a healthy public opinion could be created, a very 
little time would suffice to produce a thorough reformation. 
What the Government has got to do is simple enough. It 
must purge itself, to begin with, from all Members lying 
under suspicion of complicity in corruption, and must 
secure the adequate punishment of any persons proved to 
have been personally corrupt. Next, it must, by paying 
generous and high salaries, secure its permanent officials 
from any temptation to be bribed. Again, it should 
endeavour to place the promotion of great public works 
outside politics, and so prevent the bribery of the con- 
stituencies by their would-be representatives. Lastly, it 
should entirely abolish the official candidate, and should 
strenuously prevent the exercise of Government in- 
fluence either on one side or the other. If these things 
are done, and if, as we have said above, a healthy public 
opinion is formed, Canada need no more fear corruption 
than the United Kingdom. After all, public opinion is 
the great antiseptic of society. If once the politicians are 
taught that the suspicion of corruption means political 
annihilation, we shall hear no more of bribery. When 
this feeling prevails, coupled with large salaries, there is 
little or no risk of scandals. 





THE FRESH RUSSIAN SCARE. 


> ger importance of the recent incident at Constanti- 
nople about the passage of a Russian ship through 
the Dardanelles, has, we feel convinced, been gravely 





exaggerated ; and we are by no means certain that the 
exaggeration is due either to newspapers or their agents, 
What actually occurred, so far as we can understand much- 
contradicted stories, is that the Porte seized the Russian 
ship ‘ Moscow,’ which belongs to the Volunteer Society, on 
the charge that it was really a man-of-war, and as such 
forbidden by the Treaty of Paris to pass through the 
Dardanelles. The Russians, who, for reasons to which 
we allude below, are exceedingly sensitive about this 
clause in the Treaty, immediately and violently re- 
monstrated, and were backed up, probably in a very 
decided way, by the French Ambassador. They pointed 
out that the clause was directed against men-of-war, com- 
mercial vessels being expressly exempted; that the ‘ Mos- 
cow’ was a commercial vessel, the property of a private 
corporation ; and that the allegation that she had arms or 
passengers on board who were Volunteers or discharged 
soldiers made no manner of difference. They therefore de- 
manded the release of the vessel, and an indemnity for her 
seizure ; and the Sultan, greatly alarmed, at once agreed 
to that settlement of the affair. The incident was simple 
enough, and has, we believe, occurred before; but it was at 
once exaggerated into a great event. It was asserted that the 
Sultan had either agreed with Russia to cancel the clause 
in the Treaty of Paris—which he has no sort of right to 
do without the consent of his co-signatories—or that at 
least he had agreed to consent in future to a trick by 
which vessels belonging to the Volunteer Society, even 
though armed vessels, should not be regarded as vessels 
belonging to the Russian Government. There is no evidence 
for either assertion, both of which are to the last degree 
improbable, the Sultan being at least as much afraid of 
war, or even diplomatic collisions, as any Sovereign in 
Europe; but both fell upon very willing ears. The Ger- 
man Powers and Italy are alike anxious that England 
should be impelled to join the Triple Alliance, and nothing 
is so likely to impel her as any suspicion that Russia, in 
conjunction with France, is secretly plotting to attack 
her in the Mediterranean by sea. She must resist 
any such plot by sealing the Dardanelles, and must, 
if she sent a fleet there, seek for support from the 
only Powers who would be naturally on her side. We 
doubt if even diplomatists would be insensible to this 
consideration, and the German journalists who trust 
diplomatists were naturally eager in discussion. There 
was, however, little to discuss, except that Russia 
and France were in Constantinople, as elsewhere, acting 
together, and that their informal alliance might be directed 
against Great Britain, as last week it was alleged to be 
directed against China. 

We do not mean, of course, to assert that Russia would 
not be glad to puncture ever so small a hole in the 
Dardanelles provision of the Treaty of Paris. She would 
be very glad indeed, and so should we if we were in the 
same position. It is almost an intolerable one. The huge 
Empire, with its hundred millions of people, its vast 
Army, and its proud Court, has absolutely for six months 
inevery year no access to the water,—cannot, that is to say, 
in an emergency send out an armed ship from any of her 
ports to protect her commerce, or to support her diplomacy. 
If the Sultan of Morocco, for instance, chose next winter 
to imprison her Minister, Russia would have to rely on 
the good offices of some friendly Power until ships and 
troops could be despatched from Vladivostock, her arsenal 
at the other end of the world. Archangel and the Baltic 
are sealed by frost, and the Black Sea by written treaty. 
Moreover, during those six months she cannot send 
reinforcements to her Asiatic fleet, though it is doing 
most important work, and would, were her subjects 
threatened by China, as French and English subjects are 
now threatened, be almost the only instrument through 
which she could even try to obtain redress. That is not a 
position which any Power can be expected to tolerate for 
a moment longer than she can help; and to Russia, 
owing to her vast possessions and interests in Farther 
Asia, it is especially galling, so galling that the resulting 
irritation constitutes a permanent menace alike to Persia 
and to Norway. If Russia could conquer Persia, she would 
be seated in the Indian Ocean; and if she could obtain Ham- 
merfest, she would have a clear exit to the Atlantic from a 
great harbour situated below the line at which the ocean 
freezes. Her desire to be rid of the restriction in the 
Dardanelles is, therefore, entirely natural, and would be 
entirely blamelss if only she would go the direct way to 
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secure its realisation. That way is to obtain an alteration 
of the Treaty by diplomatic pressure ; not to conspire with 
Turkey, or France either, to make it of none effect. The 
clause is no doubt a bridle put straight in her mouth, and 
is as offensive to her subjects as it is inconvenient; but it 
was put there with her own consent by the assembled 
diplomatists of Europe, and to take it out without their con- 
sent is to destroy all public law. If that restriction is not 
valid, then no restriction is valid, and there is no written 
law binding upon the Governments of the world. We are 
not attributing, mind, any hyper-sanctity to treaties. They 
can be waived, and are waived every day, by common con- 
sent ; but while they exist, they are laws, and their violation 
by force or fraud is a punishable act. We have the greatest 
difficulty in believing the restrictive clause a wise one, 
thinking that it belongs to the category of laws which are so 
intolerable to their subjects that they obtain no moral re- 
spect, and are, in fact, unjust laws; but while it exists, 
obedience to it must be ensured, if necessary even by force. 
We see no wisdom in refusing to the Russian Navy a free- 
dom of motion enjoyed by every other Power in the world, 
and would willingly see the Dardanelles declared part of 
the open sea; but that is no reason for enduring a violent 
breach of laws deliberately passed by Europe in order to 
prevent certain dangerous contingencies. England could 
very well bear the expense of another squadron in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, or of purchasing Mitylene, which 
would be a much better guarantee against sudden adven- 
ture by a Russian fleet than any clause in any treaty ; 
but she could not bear to see France and Russia, just 
because they are momently allied, set public law at 
defiance. If treaties are worthless as laws, wars must 
necessarily be endless, for the documents which are in- 
tended to end them are beforehand declared null. 


THE VILLAGE PROBLEM. 


—"7 Daily News is to be congratulated on its “ Village 

Commissioner,” the writer whom it has sent into the 
Eastern Counties to report on the condition of the 
labourers, and the reasons which are inducing them to 
desert the country-side. He is a man wholly free from 
the rancour which so frequently impairs the judgment of 
such “ Commissioners.” He is indignant, of course, at 
many of the facts which he describes, and full of pity 
for sufferers; but he can see other facts, and he is not 
full also of hatred for those who do not suffer. He can 
see an employer happy and a labourer miserable, without 
assuming that the happiness is a robbery and the misery 
a consciously inflicted wrong. The parson who is a Tory 
and a pessimist does not strike him as a sort of 
monster, but as a worthy old gentleman rather belated 
in his views; and when the clergywoman compels her 
pirishioners to pack their loaned blankets in sealed 
canvas bags, he understands, while condemning such ex- 
cessive interference, that it is dictated by sanitary wisdom 
rather than mere meddlesomeness. That is the temper 
which produces confidence in a writer’s testimony, and it 
is therefore with keen regret that we read letters which, 
from the literary point of view, ought to inspire only 
pleasure. The Daily News’ Commissioner confirms com- 
pletely the impression which any one must derive from the 
reports of the census-takers. The village labourer is going 
away from the village, and no other labourer takes his 
place. The strong men, the adventurous, and the young, 
all migrate to the towns, leaving behind them only 
the old, the weaklings, and the few who, for one 
reason or another, cannot afford to depart. “Good” 
village or “‘ bad” village, village with rotten and picturesque 
cottages or village just rebuilt at endless expense by the 
landlord, the story is always the same. The indraft of 
the towns is irresistible, and usually in silence, but with 
decision, and “ for good,” the capable young men abandon 
country labour. If they are blacksmiths, or wheelwrights, 
or thatchers—that is, in fact, skilled artisans—they may 
stop; but they will not plough, or dig, or reap, or make 
roads willingly any more. They go, and there are none 
to take their places; so that there are parishes where 
harvesting is already a matter of grave anxiety, ard where, 
by the testimony of both farmers and men, the regular 
supply of labour is hopelessly insufficient. It really appears 
as if in a few years more, when the generation which still 
unwillingly remains on “the land” has passed away, the 
fields must either be left untilled, or must be cultivated on 








some system of which as yet none of the immense classes 
interested in the problem have so much as thought. 

For we cannot believe in the panaceas in which, if we 
understand the inner drift of his remarks, the Commis- 
sioner puts his trust. Grant that the “serfage ” of which 
he complains—that is, the incessant over-supervision of 
the lower class by the higher, which no doubt still lingers 
in village life—has, owing to the change in men’s tempers 
and in their ideas of the befitting, become a pure annoyance, 
and still its disappearance would not tempt labourers 
to remain. They are not half so much interfered with 
as servants, and servants stay; and if they disliked the 
system, they could abolish it without departing. They 
have only to reject it, as single families constantly do, and 
it would end. There would be no serious resistance to a 
clear demand to be let alone, as artisans are let alone ; and, 
indeed, in the villages without gentry the labourers often 
are let alone most completely. There are villages in the 
Metropolitan counties where “ feudalism ” is as dead as the 
worship of Jupiter; yet “labour,” in the farmer’s sense of 
the word, is almost unprocurable, and the young are 
slipping away faster than from villages of the older kind, 
where the influence of habit and the fear of the unknown 
are more strongly felt. Grant, again, what we fully believe, 
that the people have recently awakened to a new sense 
of the badness of their cottages, and that this badness does 
constitute a serious evil—a fact we should heartily admit, 
but that we can recollect the cottages of fifty years ago, 
when dilapidation was the rule and nobody cared—its 
removal, though an immense benefit to the people, would 
not, we fear, induce them to stayon. They glide away, as 
the Commissioner admits, from the “restored” villages 
just as much as from the rotten ones. We know of a 
village where every poor man has a cottage the curate 
might live in with comfort, and still the population is 
decreasing, the young, as we questioned them, declaring 
with one voice, “There is hope in the towns.” And 
finally, grant that wages in the country are still too low 
for the modern labourer’s ideal of comfort, and that allot- 
ments add to his happiness in life—and we believe both 
propositions, with the reserve that the labour is almost 
as bad as the pay, and that a successful allotment is a 
most exhausting privilege—and still we doubt whether the 
grant of higher wages in any proportion that the land 
can afford, or any freedom in obtaining patches of land, 
will induce the labourers to stay. They do not stay as 
freeholders. The drift towards the towns is as strong in 
the countries where the labourer is owner, in France, 
in Germany, in the Eastern States of the Union, 
as in England. There is no “serfage” in Massa- 
chusetts, the houses are good enough for all purposes 
of comfort, though strangely unpicturesque, and the 
labourer takes the whole of what the land yields; and 
still the country districts grow deserted, and the new 
generation flocks towards the more crowded scene. 
The truth is, that, wages for wages, the majority of 
hand-workers like the town better. They are full of the 
gregarious instinct which produces clubs, statute holidays, 
and 5 o’clock teas, and hate the comparative solitude of 
the country-side. The noise of the town, its crowding, 
its competition, its breezeless air, all the things which 
disgust the refined, are to them enjoyments, give them a 
sense of a fuller life, of higher excitement, of a greater 
variety of possible and pleasant chances. They often 
suffer quite terribly at first from want of steady pay, and 
from the great curse of modern cities, the extravagant 
proportion borne by rent to wages; but they never go 
back. They are like people in the gallery of a theatre, 
overpacked, in bad air, and harassed by incessant noise, 
yet conscious all the same of an enjoyment, a fullness of 
interest, and mental movement not to be found at home. 
We are by no means sure, either, that a feeling which we 
see constantly appearing in American and French litera- 
ture, is not appearing also in England,—that is, a positive 
disgust in country-folk for the country kind of labouring 
life, which for them means, not “ country air,” but exposure 
to all weathers ; not “rural peace,” but deadly monotony 
of toil; not “the absence of hurry,” but the presence of 
slowness in the production of results, Nature being of all 
manufacturers the most dilatory and exasperating. They 
have, too, one advantage in towns which the country can 
never share, be the social changes what they may,—that 
chance of rising rapidly, of getting fairly and finally out 
of the labourer’s condition, which is, we should say, the 
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most irresistible impulse of every Englishman educated 
enough to have abstract desires at all. The young have 
all reached that point, and the young therefore will not 
voluntarily remain “ upon the land.” 

Is, then, the country to be deserted, restored to the 
wilderness, as parts of Massachusetts are, or laid down 
throughout in grass, the process which each census shows 
to be slowly going on in England ? Probably not ; at least, 
no such calamity is yet recorded of any fertile land undevas- 
tated by conquest, drought, or famine ; but the remedy may 
not be any of those as yet suggested. It may be found in 
a total change of tenure such as would attract to the soil 
all those to whom independence and a certain inexhausting 
sameness of life seem more than compensations for the 
feverish life of cities. It may be that, owing to some 
changes in the course of trade, our cities will decay, and 
become as unattractive to the peasantry as the decayed 
cities of Belgium or North Holland now are. It may be 
that the new motive-power, now almost in sight, may dis- 
perse instead of concentrating labour, and so bestow on 
agriculture everywhere the conditions under which it is 
carried on without difficulty in Lancashire. Or it may be, 
improbable as that solution now seems, that the manu- 
facture of food may once more become one of the gainful 
trades, and attract as market-gardening does, wherever 
the market is sufficient. Whatever the change, we may be 
sure that it will begin precisely when the old system 
has broken down; that it will involve a readjustment 
between agricultural labour and capital which we shall 
hardly perceive, but which will be as effectual as the intro- 
duction of wages was in extinguishing payment in kind; 
and that it will be effected by those concerned rather 
slowly, and quite in silence, and not by any panacea or far- 
reaching plan which newspapers or their “Commissioners ” 
can discuss in advance. The great transfers of industry 
are never effected by conscious volition from above. Just 
remember the history of our own Lancashire and York- 
shire. Not two centuries ago they were empty provinces, 
hardly recovered from the centuries of comparative 
Gesolation which followed the great devastation after the 
Conquest. To-day they are not only teeming with life, but 
present this nearly inexplicable phenomenon, that although 
they, more especially Yorkshire, must have been filled by 
immigrants from all England, must, in fact, have been 
“colonised” almost as completely as any division of 
Australia, they present characters as definite and as 
separate as that of any nation. In the case of those two 
counties, everything, even character and _ aspirations, 
adjusted itself, unnoticed at first, to the new circumstances 
and the new needs; and so it will be with the great pro- 
blem of country life. It will be settled, but not by plans 
or by anything which can result from the most careful or 
impartial newspaper analysis. 


A PLAIN TALE IN BLANK. 

" S for Giant Pope,” says John Bunyan, “he is by 

reason of age, and also of the many shrewd 
brushes that he met with in his younger days, grown so 
crazy and stiff in his joints, that he can now do little 
more than sit in his Cave’s mouth grinning at Pilgrims 
as they go by, and biting his nails, because he cannot 
come at them.” The Mother-Superior of the convent at 
must feel exactly in this way when she reflects on 
the escape of Miss -—— through the clever strategy of Mr. 
All the boasted cunning of Rome has come to 
this, that the Superior of a convent can no longer inter- 
cept letters, keep doors locked, or prevent a nun from 
walking off with her solicitor. What must give addi- 
tional bitterness to this consideration is that the decline 
in the Superior’s power has come with such extraordinary 
suddenness. Down to Saturday, August 22nd, her 
authority seemed still unchallenged. For twenty-five 
years, we infer, Miss had been desiring to return 
to the world she had too hastily abandoned, and during 
that time she had been in fifteen different convents 
belonging to the same order. The motive of these frequent 
changes of residence was obviously to make her rescue 
difficult, and we can hardly wonder, if at last Miss 
learned to regard it as impossible. Every attempt to 
communicate with her friends only led to her removal to 
another convent, and made the fact of her imprisonment 
more unmistakeable. ‘This, we may imagine, was the 
state in which she was on the morning of that eventful 

















Saturday. A twenty-five years’ struggle with a corrupt 
system had left her enfeebled and hopeless. What 
followed can be best described by another quotation from 
Bunyan. Miss was very much in the position of 
Christian when he was Giant Despair’s prisoner, and a 
similar inspiration evidently came to her. ‘‘ What a fool, 
quoth he, am I, thus to lie in a stinking Dungeon, when I 
may as well walk at liberty. I have a key in my bosom 
that will, I am persuaded, open any lock in Doubting 
Castle.” So, no doubt, cried Miss . ‘Whata fool, quoth 
she, am I, thus to lié in a stinking Convent, when I may as 
well walk at liberty.’ Christian’s key was called “ Promise ;” 
Miss ’s wore the form of a letter to her solicitor. She 
sat down at once, and hastened—haste is permissible after 
twenty-five years’ delay—to tell him that she felt quite 
frightened at things she had heard the Superior say. At 
this point the interest of the situation promised to become 
acute. We seemed to be once more living in that strange 
world which Mrs. Radcliffe made so familiar to our grand- 
mothers. The things Miss —— had heard the Superior 
say would doubtless point to murder in one of its many 
forms,—to the cord or the dagger, the poisoned cup or the 
trap-door with its supports sawn through. It was a little 
disappointing to find that all that the Superior had said 
was: “ You don’t know in what house we may put you.” 
Of course she did not know in what house they would put 
her. Had she not been hurried from place to place for 
twenty-five years in order to prevent her from knowing 
it. But deliverance was nearer than she thought. She 
had no stamps and no money, for the Superior kept them 
all locked up; but strong in her innocence and her desti- 
tution, she resolved to post her letter unpaid. How a 
cloistered nun found her way to the post-office we are not 
told; but where so much has to be taken in faith, an 
improbability more or less is of no consequence. Evi- 
dently the Superior was quite unprepared for this desperate 
resolution. She thought that by locking up the stamps, 
and the money wherewith to buy them, she had made 
writing impossible. 

This was her first blunder. The second followed hard 
on its heels. The letter written on Saturday reached its 
destination on the Monday, and on the Tuesday Mr. 
started on his mission of mercy. In the first instance, he 
adhered strictly to the directions given him by Miss : 
He took “ the train from Calais to .’ and “from 
straight to .’ There apparently he departed from 
them. Instead of looking out for “a large brick 
building a step from the station,’ he “was guided 
to the convent by a youth.” No harm, however, came 
from this deviation from his instructions. He rang 
the bell, and on the door being opened, “entered the 
hall without hesitation,” and asked for Miss 
The Superior’s action at this critical moment shows con- 
clusively how “crazy and stiff in the joints” she had 
grown. Instead of at once denying that Miss was in 
the building, and then consigning her to a dungeon until 
an opportunity presented itself for removing her to another 
convent, as she had done fifteen times before, she lost 
her head, and actually herself brought Miss —— to 
the solicitor, without any other precaution than a 
futile prohibition to speak to him in English. As 
Mr. - was quite ready to do all the talking, this proved 
a useless expedient. He told the Superior that Miss 
was not happy, and that she wanted to leave at once. The 
Superior replied that she must first of all speak to Miss 
outside in the corridor. We now feel that we are 
dealing with Abbesses of the traditional type. The 
moment they had left the room, the Superior locks the 
door. Mr. —— then hears a scuffle going on in the 
corridor ; he feels that he has been foiled ; he vainly tries 
to force the door; he goes back into the hall and finds 
another door leading into the corridor, which is also 
locked. He wrenches it open and rushes into the corridor, 
only to find it deserted. Guided, however, by distant 
shrieks, he gains a room at the end of the corridor, and 
there finds four nuns surrounding Miss ——, trying to 
stop her screams. A few drops of chloroform would have 
done it directly, but an experience of twenty-five years 
had apparently done nothing to arm the Superior against 
surprise. The sudden entrance of Mr. paralysed the 












































nuns for the moment. They submitted to be pushed 
away; and though they recovered a moment after, 
“tore after Miss —— into the hall,’”’ and wanted to pull her 
away from Mr. 





, they at once desisted on his “‘ waving 
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his arm violently, and exclaiming loudly at their attempt to 
detain an Englishwoman against her will.” Here again the 
Superior showed herself unequal to the situation. She 
had not even remembered to lock the hall-door, and 
through this Mr. and Miss passed without 
further difficulty. One more danger remained. When 
the fugitive and her deliverer arrived at the inn, they were 
told it would be unsafe to leave it, as a crowd had collected 
who “ would sympathise with the people of the convent.” 
But a man who had braved the rage of Miss ’s con- 
ventual persecutors was not to be daunted by mob-violence. 
His methods were as simple on this occasion as on those 
that had gone before. Simple and practical to the last, he 
ordered a carriage, drove rapidly through the crowd to the 
railway-station, and caught a train. Since Wednesday 
last, Miss has been in England. The Superior of the 
convent, we cannot doubt, has ere this been summoned to 
Rome, there to suffer the just penalty of her negligence 
in suffering Miss —— to escape. We can only suggest 
that Mr. might heap coals of fire on her head by 
planning her rescue. Perhaps if he made the trial, he 
would find the hall-door of the Vatican as poorly guarded 
as the hall-door which plays so important a part in his 
narrative. 

It is a very pretty story, and the simplicity of its 
structure will especially commend it to the judicious 
reader. The author has successfully resisted the temptation 
to exaggerate the difficulties his hero had to contend with. 
He has rightly judged that the picture of a Superior who 
had successfully concealed her victim for twenty-five years 
being baffled by such simple tactics as ringing at a convent 
bell, and walking out through a convent door, would have 
more novelty than the more commonplace incidents which 
are ordinarily associated with convent revelations. The 
only cause for wonder which the narrative affords is the place 
of its publication. In “ Arrowsmith’s Railway Library,” 
or in any other of the many series which administer sensa- 
tional incidents in shilling doses, it would have been 
quite in keeping with its surroundings. But in the Times 
it comes upon us as a surprise. In this dull season, indeed, 
we will not say that it is not a pleasant surprise. 
Certainly the adventures of the simple Miss and the 
ingenious Mr. —— are more amusing reading than the 
reports of Congresses. We only wish that the touch 
about the twenty-five years’ absence from England had 
been omitted, and that we had been allowed to suppose that, 
in the modern as in the ancient tale, a youthful Andromeda 
becomes the bride of a youthful Perseus. But while we 
are grateful for the amusement this letter has afforded 
us, we cannot forget that there are those who actually 
believe it, and for their sakes we think that the 
editor of the Times or the “ Firm of London Solicitors” 
ought to explain that it is only their fun. We quite 
acquit them of any blame in the matter of its publication. 
They may plead, we do not doubt, an excusable inability 
to conceive that the purpose of the writer could ever be 
mistaken. But it has been mistaken; and that being so, 
it had better be made quite clear for the sake of those dull 
people who do not know a joke when they sce it. 


























RELIGION WITHOUT GOD. 

fPVHE lecture delivered by Mrs. Besant on Sunday at the 

Hall of Science, Old Street, in which she renounces the 
Materialism of the National Reformer for the Theosophy of 
Madame Blavatsky, is in many ways a significant sign of the 
times. It is significant in its confession of the inadequacy of 
materialism to explain human life. It is significant in its 
refusal to admit in any sense a religion of authority, as 
distinguished from a religion of natural experience. It is 
significant in its vehement repudiation of a personal God. It 
is significant in its leap from a very coarse kind of rationalism 
into an equally coarse kind of love of spiritual marvel, 
touching closely on magic. But what strikes us most in all 
this is Mrs. Besant’s preference for a religion from which the 
faith in God is jealously excluded. “In the newer light to which 
T have passed,” says Mrs. Besant, “ return to Christianity has 
become even more impossible than in my older days of the 
National Secular Society. Then I rejected Christianity, seeing 
its logical impossibilities. Now I understand as I never under- 
stood before. As regards belief in the personality of God, I 
have nothing to say different to what I said many years ago. 





The concept of a personal God is as impossible to me now as | Organisation to its will is by no means the least menacing; 


it was then. Glancing back to the materialism to which I 
clung for so many years, and the steps by which I left it 
behind, there is one point I desire to place on record. You 
have materialism of two very different schools. ‘There is the 
materialism which cares nothing for man, but only for itself, 
which seeks only personal gain and cares only for the moment. 
With that materialism neither I nor those with whom I had 
worked, had anything in common. That isa materialism which 
can only be held by the degraded ; never a materialism preached 
from this platform, or the training-schools which have known 
many of the noblest intellects and most fervent hearts. To 
the materialism of such men as Clifford and Charles Brad- 
laugh, I have no sort of reproach to speak, and never 
shall. I know it is a philosophy which few are able to 
live out. To work without self as an object is the noblest 
lesson of human life. But there are problems in the universe 
which materialism not only does not solve, but which it 
declares are insoluble, difficulties which materialism cannot 
grapple with, about which it says men must remain dumb for 
evermore. I came to problem after problem for which 
scientific materialism had no answer. Yet these things were 
facts. I came across facts for which my materialistic 
philosophy had no place. What was I todo? WasI to say 
that Nature was not greater than my knowledge, and that: 
because a fact was new, it was an illusion? Not thus had I 
learned the lesson of materialistic science. When I learned 
that there were facts of life other than as the materialists 
defined it, I determined still to go on,—although the founda- 
tions were shaking,—and not to be recreant enough in the 
search after truth, to draw back because it wore a face other 
than the one I had expected.” In other words, Mrs. Besant 
learned that the material organisation was not the only founda- 
tion of man’s life, but that there is a life which is independent of 
the material organisation, and which is “ cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined,” by the material organisation, instead of being limited to 
the narrow sphere of experience which the material organisa- 
tion encounters. Mrs. Besant believes that she bas learned from 
Madame Blavatsky how to soar into a spiritual life in which 
she can “precipitate” letters from any conceivable earthly 
distance without the aid of such commonplace agencies as the 
post, and communicate with other spiritual organisations with 
whom she has no such channels of communication as the bodily 
life of man and the mechanical agencies which man’s brain 
has originated, supply. This power of overcoming the limita- 
tions of space,—and indeed, we believe, of time,—by totally 
new and spiritual means which also achieve victories over the 
passions as well as over the limitations of the senses, is what 
Mrs. Besant regards as the essence of her new earth-born 
religion, her religion without God. 


Well, we do not doubt that even this advance from 
materialism to a purely human spiritualism, to the convic- 
tion that self-denial and asceticism and control of the 
passions, may raise man to the command of new intellectual re- 
sources, no less than to the command of new moral insight, is, 
so far as it is perfectly genuine, a step in advance, though the 
power of “ precipitating ” letters from a distance of thousands 
of miles, sounds a good deal more like a conjuring-trick 
than a religious victory of any kind. But if it is a step in 
advance from the secularistic materialism in which Mrs. 
Besant previously believed, it is to our minds so very doubtful 
a step in advance, that it might seem to many of us a step 
which they would be almost afraid to take. For what might 
not a great advance in human powers mean in a world not 
governed or guided by any infinitely pure and righteous 
being? What guarantee have we that it might not mean a 
new and terrible tyranny of man over man; that the 
austerities and self-control which are assumed to give 
the power of working these supposititious marvels, if the 
latter be genuine at all, might not be made the tools of an 
arbitrary spiritual ambition, of which a worse slavery and 
bitterer sufferings to man would be the consequence, than have 
resulted from any of the commoner forms of human ambition P 
The greater the powers which man can grasp in a world 
that has no divine government at its very sources, the more 
there is to fear, the less to hope. The more spiritual is the 
type of ambition, especially if it be, as the theosophists suppose, 
endowed with the most transcendent powers of control over 
the physical order of the universe, the more formidable it may 
be. Thekind of ambition which begins by subduing the bodily 
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probably, indeed, the most so. A universe without a Provi- 
dence, without a moral purpose at the centre, without a spirit of 
righteousness to guide its evolution, is a lottery of the most fear- 
fal kind, from which any conceivable horror might result,—not 
merely a multitude of blanks, but a multitude of lots im- 
posing intense, intolerable, and utterly undeserved immortali- 
ties of anguish. Indeed, the revelation which the theoso- 
phists appear to accept as to the spiritual nature of man, or 
of most men, would be a most dubious blessing, if that were 
to mean, as it might mean, that there is no escape by death 
from an agony of existence as capricious as it might be 
poignant. Where is the consolation in attaining mastery 
over the physical limitations of the senses, if the mastery 
thus obtained may lead anywhere,—to a capricious slavery, 
to a capricious tyranny, to an intolerable thirst for power 
which is never to be gratified, or to an intolerable thirst 
for power which is to be fostered and stimulated and 
gratified, till it passes the limits within which gratification 
is possible, and becomes a rage of the spirit as insatiable as it 
is imperious? A religion without God seems to us simply a 
vision of the dreariest despair, a vision of what Shelley called 
“a wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world,” or, worse still, 
a vision of a world swarming with peoples embittered against 
each other, and to be dominated only by the volition of arbi- 
trary intellectual caste. No one can know whence such a 
world came, or whither it leads us. The whole cosmos becomes 
a lottery from which the mind shrinks, because there is no 
limit to the possibilities it may send forth. The highest prize 
may turn out to be the most fearful sentence. The power 
gained by austerity over the senses may prove to be the 
greatest of all curses. We donot wonder that Nirvana, or the 
total loss of self-consciousness, is the highest bliss conceivable 
im a religion that has no God. But who is to guarantee this 
Nirvana, this complete loss of self-consciousness, if no creative 
spirit granted and guaranteed the personal consciousness we 
have. All this aspiration after Nirvana is a mere leap at the 
dark. If men first became conscious through no conscious crea- 
tive act, but through a sort of spiritual catastrophe of which 
they can give no account, they may never regain unconscious- 
ness at all, or if they do, they may fall back into conscious- 
ness as fatally as they first fell into it. Nirvana may be as 
much a dream as God, and as much better than the theo- 
sophist’s reality, as suffering under the discipline of wise and 
holy love, is better than annihilation. Of course, if there is 
no personal God, we are as ill-occupied in sighing after one, 
as in any other helpless aspiration after the impossible. We 
are then only beating our wings against a cage from which we 
can never escape, and we might be less unhappy if we could 
manage to stop so beating them,—which, however, we may not 
have the power to do. 

If there were no God, it seems to us that there would be 
nothing worthy of the name of religion, no guarantee against the 
eaprice of a destiny of which we can never know the law, which 
may dash us down from the pinnacle of our hopes to an ever- 
lasting despair, till we should envy those who had never had any 
hopes to be disappointed. Witha creative power behind us that 
is not a mind, and not a will, and not a spirit of righteousness, 
we could not look forward to the future without endless terrors; 
and the greater were the brighter possibilities of the chaos 
in which we were thus living, the greater must appear the 
darker possibilities also. No attitude of mind with which we 
eould regard such a chaos, could possibly be called reasonable, 
because reason is an adjustment of the mind to steadfast con- 
ditions, and in that case, we could never have any reason for 
believing that any conditions were steadfast at all. 





A WORD FOR BENGALEE NEWSPAPERS. 
E do not exactly see why it would be immoral to punish 
the editor of the Bangabasi if convicted of printing 
a treasonable article, as at least one of our contemporaries 
appears to think. There is nothing so sacred in printing 
as to change the character of an act; and if a man prints 
an article intended to excite an insurrection, he is morally an 
insurgent, and has justly incurred an insurgent’s fate. He 
may be quite justified in running the risk, or may even be 
a most noble person, as, for example, John Brown was, be- 
eause he is willing torun it; but if society has a right to punish 
treason, which in this place we shall assume, it has a right to 
punish treasonable incitements. There are, however, some 
social or quasi-literary reasons for lenity towards seditious 





writings in Bengal which induce us to hope rather strongly that 
the Government may see its way to abandon the prosecution of 
the Bangabasi, and treat the inability of the jury to agree as 
proof, not indeed that the offence had not been committed, 
but that it was hardly important enough to demand any rigour 
of legal treatment. In the first place, in any country, and 
especially any country governed by a superior race, the 
question of the “ value” of the seditious expressions ought to 
be taken into serious consideration. The offence is primarily 
an offence against the social organisation, and the conse- 
quences which flow from it constitute the essence of the 
criminality. A man may swear in print at the Government 
in one country, and be guilty of nothing but bad manners, 
or false rhetoric, or gross literary exaggeration; while in 
another he would be justly considered a social felon. The 
words which in Massachusetts would provoke a smiling 
comment on his “high-falutin’” style, would in France 
or Ireland provoke men to injure or kill each other. Action 
in the latter countries follows emotion inconsiderately, and 
incendiary words may be, and be previously known to be, in 
necessary result as well as intention, incendiary acts. They 
are not such in Bengal. We would defer in all humility on 
any such subject to the opinion of native experts, but we 
should say that in no country had spoken, written, or printed 
words less result in acts. The Bengalee, though usually un- 
educated, is by nature a literary person, delighting in the 
rhythm of words, their weight, their rushing volume, or 
their acidity, but moved by them only as literary men 
are moved,—that is, by a sense of enjoyment or distaste 
He likes humour best, humour flavoured with vitriol or 
train-oil; but he is pleased with mere sonorousness, and has 
a sort of sensual delight in rhythmical vituperation akin to 
that of the dear old lady in Scotland who condemned her son 
for swearing, but asked the minister to “alloo that it set aff 
conversation mightily.” Verbal violences such as are un- 
known in England relieve his mind, tickle his auditors’ ears, 
and are followed for the most part by no action whatever. A 
Bengalee, when angry, says just what, from the imperfect 
reports before us, we presume the Bangabasi in effect to have 
said, that the opponent is treating him with mere violence, that 
he intends to ruin his soul, that if he were destroyed it would 
be an excellent thing for everybody. The words are very 
offensive, and in some places would cause an inevitable 
breach of the peace; but in Bengal they only disturb the hot, 
damp air. Nobody takes them quite seriously, nobody 
remembers them long, and nobody dreams, because of them, 
of risking either skin or cash. We should hardly, even in 
England, punish a man, say John Burns, for raving about the 
atheism of the Government, its contempt for Christianity, 
its reliance on brute-force, its intention in the last Licensing 
Bill to demoralise the people, and so send them all down to 
hell; and that is substantially what we fancy the Bengalee 
editor to be accused of saying. We should only think John 
Burns very angry and very foolish, and wonder why he could 
not see that even when you are vituperating, the bite of your 
words depends in part upon self-restraint. Of course, if the 
crowd were sure on hearing the words to go and lynch an 
Archbishop, we should punish the speaker; but if they only 
chuckled, or even damned the Archbishop beartily, Magistrates 
would be apt to content themselves with a fine and a carefully 
worded reprimand. The impact of seditious words is, in 
truth, the measure of their importance; and in Bengal, not 
only from the patient disposition of the people, but from their 
literary instinct for the cynical discounting of rhetoric, such 
impact is of the shallowest kind. 


There is another social reason why we are reluctant to see 
many prosecutions for seditious writing in Bengal. We want 
to see interest in literature, in intellectual discussion, spread 
there. All other advantages apart, it would be an immense 
relief from the most real oppression of our rule, which just as 
it is, and kindly as it is meant to be, has from its very merits 
a leaden effect, and has taken much of the savour out of 
Bengalee life. It has the demerits which an average English- 
man attributed to Puritan rule, depriving life of its excite- 
ments, denying ambitions, prohibiting adventures, shutting 
up generally, and in every direction, the doors of excite- 
ment. Life is tame under it, swathed in restrictions, and 
with few opportunities open to any but the best-regu- 
lated and most plodding minds. A Bengalee can make 
a million if he likes, and has the chance and the wit 
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to do it; but he can hardly do anything else at all out 
of the way, without encountering after a step or two, the 
dull resistance of invincible but unsympathetic power, which 
is not a bit the pleasanter because it is well-meaning power, 
and intends, even in its most secret heart, nothing but the 
Bengalee’s good. Angels would be oppressive bores if they 
occupied themselves in incessant applications of a code 
resembling the Blue Laws of Connecticut; and that is how 
British rule must appear to educated Bengalees, and is, 
indeed, very often, as in this “age of consent” business 
from which the prosecution of the Bangabasi sprang, its actual 
position towards them. A taste for literature would bea mighty 
relief to the frogs under the flag-stone, and we fancy the native 
Press is an instrument towards the development of this taste. 
It is not a good Press, in English opinion, though Frenchmen 
or Italians or Californians would be less contemptuous of it ; 
but at least its contributors do write in their own tongue with 
slashing vigour; do say what they want to say, and not 
thoughts out of Enfield’s “Speaker;” do get a chance of 
being original or eloquent or interesting, above all of pouring 
out that flood of satire, half-plaintive, half-laughing, and 
wholly epigrammatic, in which the genuine Bengalee delights, 
and in which, it may be added, he has often a skill of which a 
Parisian would be proud. It is not John Delane that aclever 
Bengalee journalist is like, or even Mr. Stead, but Henri Roche- 
fort. Itisnota type to be admired, very likely—certainly we do 
not admire it—and in English it is sometimes detestable ; but 
in its native tongue it is at least indigenous, at least natural to 
the writer, at least capable of growing into something which 
shall be true literature. The genius of the language, which is 
incapable of periphrasis, yet can convey any subtlety of satire, 
any finesse of double-meaning, is adapted to light, incisive, 
slightly bitter newspaper-writing; and it is in that, in slight 
dramas, often, we are told, excessively clever, and in 
novelettes, that the Bengalee reaches his best level. He 
will do better than that yet, for with all his faults he 
is essentially an intellectual being, with quick wits, a 
capacity for abstruse thinking—he has invented half-a- 
hundred philosophies—and has locked away somewhere a vein 
of poetry in his nature, though he shows it rather often in verse 
which the “decadents” of the hour would best understand. 
It is certain that the rapidly widening diffusion of the Bengalee 
Press is stimulating this proclivity to literature ; and it seems 
‘a pity to check it, because the movement grows rather riotous 
and inconveniently noisy, by State prosecutions. It may be 
said that such prosecutions only check aberrations, and we 
do not for an instant intend to deny that there are limits 
which must not be passed, that incitements to Sepoys, 
for example, must be treated as treasons; but we fancy 
every such prosecution cows a great many writers, or takes 
the sense of freedom out of them; and we would much 
rather, if it be possible—that is, compatible with public 
security—let them be. After all, we shall not be written 
oul of Bengal by Bengalee undergraduates, any more 
than capital will be written out of interest by philanthropic 
Socialist lecturers. 


It may be said, in answer to the view we have endeavoured 
to shadow out, that it is not the view taken by native rulers. 
No Prince in India would stand what we ask the Viceroys to 
endure. The Nizam of Hyderabad would, if independent, crop 
the ears of any journalist who ventured to say of him what 
the editor of the Bangabasi—that odd-sounding title means 
nothing but “the Bengalee”—says of the British Govern- 
ment; and the Sikh, who would, if we departed, succeed us, 
would probably moderate impulses towards satire by a dose 
of molten lead. That is very likely, but it is not a weighty 
‘argument. It shows that native rulers feel abuse as Louis XIV. 
felt it; but it does not show that their sensitiveness of skin is 
good for their subjects, or any great protection even for their 
‘own thrones. They do not prevent revolutions any more than 
‘we do, while they do not govern half so well. If we are to 
‘consider their wisdom superior to our own, let us stop 
‘educating, shut up the Post Office, which disseminates in India 
more treason than all the newspapers in the country, and say 
openly, with Francis of Austria, when talking of “Italian 
learning, that we want obedient subjects and not professors. 
After all, if you will think of it, it is a considerable stretch of 
authority for a foreign race, to tell two hundred and fifty 
millions of men that they shall not even talk as they like, lest 
ithe work of governing them should one day become too diffi- 








cult. The American slaveholders tried the experiment, and 
succeeded in it, extinguishing in a single century even the 
memory of every African tongue; but they did not in conse- 
quence keep their slaves, or even silence them. We incline to 
a nobler policy, though we freely confess that in advising it we 
press on the great corporation of able men who administer 
India a degree of fortitude no European ruler has ever shown. 
Frederick the Great ordered the caricature of himself to be 
hung lower down; but even Frederick was never told that, in 
securing justice to the miller of Sans Souci, he was inten- 
tionally creating unjust Judges. That is the sort of libel we 
endure in India; but still, it is expedient to bear even with 
that. There is a remedy in the last resort, so far as the 
annoyance is concerned, for one has privileges even in India, 
and no man need read the misrepresentations or the satires 
which will give him pain. 





THE ANIMAL DISLIKE OF SOLITUDE. 

OST animals have such a dislike of solitude, that nothing 

less than some form of social banishment enforced 

by their species can ever induce them to seek loneliness and 
seclusion. When they do fall under any such social ban pro- 
nounced by their companions, they not unusually revenge 
themselves on the world by “keeping a pike,” as proposed by 
Mr. Weller, senior, with the important difference that they 
seek satisfaction from travelling humanity by taking toll of 
persons instead of purses; and the wayfarer pays the penalty 
for animal exclusiveness by being eaten by some mangey and 
ostracised tiger, or knocked down and stamped in the mud by 
an elephant or buffalo crossed in love. Voluntary recluses 
are almost unknown in the animal world. Perhaps the one 
consistently unsociable creature in Europe is the hampster, 
an ill-tempered, sulky little rodent, which is doing its best at 
the present time to make less the scanty harvest of North 
Germany and Russia. As the squirrel was said by the old 
Norsemen to bring all the news of the animals to Thor, 
because he was the merriest and most sociable of beasts, so 
in the talk of the Russian peasants the hampster is the 
synonym for all that is sullen, avaricious, solitary, and morose. 
Even in colour he is unlike any other animal, being light 
above, and dark below. This gives the hampster somewhat 
the same incongruous appearance that a pair of black trousers 
and a light coat lend to a man; in other respects he is like a 
large, shaggy guinea-pig, with very large teeth, and puffy 
cheeks, into which he can cram a vast quantity of rye or beans 
for transport. Each hampster lives in a large, roomy burrow 
all by himself, in defence of which he will fight like a badger 
against any other hampster who may try to enter. Family 
life he wholly avoids, never allowing a female inside his 
burrow, but keeping her at a good distance, and making her 
find her own living for herself and family. The last burden 
is, however, not a serious one, for by the time the young ones 
are three weeks old, each discovers that family life is a great 
mistake, and sets off to make a bachelor burrow for itself, 
and save up beans for the winter. For, in addition to 
its other amiable qualities, the hampster has that of 
avarice ina marked degree, and heaps up treasures of corn, 
rye, and horse-beans far in excess of his own private wants 
for the winter. His favourite plan is to dig a number of 
treasure-chambers, all communicating with a central guard- 
room, in which the owner eats and grows fat until the hardest 
frosts begin, when he curls himself up to sleep until the spring. 
But this life of leisure does not begin until the harvest has 
been gathered. While the crops are ripening, the hampsters 
work incessantly to increase their hoards, and as much as 
three hundredweight of grain and beans have been taken 
from a hampster’s burrow. After harvest the peasants often 
search with probes for the treasure-chambers of the robbers, 
and during the present scarcity in Central Europe, they will 
no doubt exact a heavy tribute from the hampsters’ stores. 
But these hoarding propensities are not enough to account 
for the anti-social disposition of the hampster. The sociable 
squirrels also make a hoard, though in a careless, slap-dash 
fashion suited to their mercurial character. (It is certain 
that they often forget where they have buried their treasures, 
for during the present wet summer, young hazels and horse- 
chestnuts have been sprouting in all sorts of strange sites in 
the writer’s garden, between the roots of rose-bushes and in 
flower-borders, where the squirrels must have hidden them 
last autumn.) But there is another little rodent, the pika, or 
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ca'ling-hare, which is obliged, like the hampster, to make some 
provision for the winter, but lives, like the marmots of the 
Alps, in sociable colonies. 

The pikas inhabit the desolate steppes which stretch from 
the Crimea across Central Asia, and in preparation for the 
long winter, each makes a stack of hay over one of the 
entrances to its burrow. In the bitter cold of the Central 
Asian winter, when the steppes are covered with snow, these 
haystacks are the only source of food left to them, and are 
gradually drawn into the burrow from below. This gives a 
certain security that, if all goes well with its neighbours, only 
the owner of the stack will eat the store so carefully collected. 
But these poor little stacks of hay are often taken by the 
Kirghiz for their fires, or as food for their camels, a source 
of danger probably unknown in the distant ages when 
pikas first turned haymakers. The question naturally arises 
as to how. the ruined owners of the store are to save 
themselves from starvation. Clearly the only resource 
left is to burrow from a neighbour’s stack. But animal 
sense of private property in food is very strong, and in 


the pikas’ colonies there is no attempt at making a common ™ 


stock. Consequently, the price paid for society is the 
liability to support at a personal loss any suddenly pauperised 
neighbour. The hampsters avoid any such possibility by 
living alone; but the loss of society is apparently too great 
a sacrifice to be made by the pikas, even to secure the sole and 
safe enjoyment of their winter’s food. The social instinct so 
apparent in the case of the calling-bares exists in many 
creatures which are wrongly supposed to prefer solitary lives. 
Hawks and other predatory birds do not, as a rule, flock 
together, because they require a large area from which to 
obtain their food. But in confinement they suffer from soli- 
tude in a marked degree. Tame hawks and falcons, if kept 
alone in a room, mope and lose condition, and in some species 
a suicidal instinct is developed. Willoughby noticed that 
merlins kept in solitary confinement destroyed their claws 
and toes, and the writer has himself seen one instance in 
which this had happened. The lively, gregarious birds of the 
tropics cannot endure to miss the society of their fellows. 
Wilson, the American naturalist, took with him in his travels 
in South America, one of the green Carolina parrots which he 
had tamed. This bird was a most affectionate creature, but 
whenever a flock of its own species passed by, showed a strong 
desire to join them. Wilson soon caught a companion for his pet, 
but by an accident it was killed, and the survivor was incon- 
solable. He then tried the experiment of showing the parrot 
a small looking-glass. As soon as the bird saw its image in 
the mirror, it seemed quite contented with its shadowy com- 
panion, and would sit for hours cuddled up against the glass 
with great satisfaction. The flocking of the non-migratory 
birds after the nesting-season is mainly due, not to the pres- 
sure of hunger, or the pressure of food in particular places, 
but to their love of society. In late summer and harvest time, 
when the face of the country is one broad table of food for the 
birds, they flock together solely for the sake of company. 
Recently the writer watched a vast flock of jackdaws, rooks, 
and starlings feeding on one of a long line of fields of newly 
cut wheat. It was late in the afternoon, and another flock 
of starlings soon passed overhead, on their way to a distant 
roosting-place. As the sound of rushing wings reached 
them, the starlings on the ground rose at once, and flew up to 
meet the travellers. Some invitation was evidently given, for 
both flocks descended to the ungrudged feast. In a few 
minutes the strangers resumed their journey, but not for want 
of a welcome. It is the same with the human gleaners in the 
fields. The love of society keeps the wives and little ones of 
the hamlet in a flock, and a solitary gleaner is never seen, 
though the harvest of ears so gathered might be heavier. 
Domestic animals are stil] more affected by solitude than 
the wilder natures; for in addition to their original liking for 
their own kind, they are rarely satisfied to remain long shut 
out from intercourse with man. No dog can long endure to be 
alone; but there is little doubt that, so long as it can secure 
the society of its master, it can dispense with the company of 
other dogs. Cattle, on the other hand, have a strong liking 
for the company of their own kind. Waterton, who 
was never tired of promoting the happiness of all animals 
tame and wild, was for some time exercised by the diffi- 
culty of allowing his cattle to lean over the gates which 
separated the grazing-fields on his estate, and at the same 





time preserving the gates from being strained and broker 
by the pushing and jostling which generally takes place 
when the cattle in one meadow are making the acquaintance. 
of those in the next. He met the difficulty by stretching an 
iron chain across from one post to the other on the opposite- 
side to that on which the gate was hung, and so providing a 
more substantial barrier for the broad chests of the cattle to 
lean against. Waterton was in all probability no loser by his 
thoughtful provision for the social amenities of animal life. 
Society is almost as necessary to the well-being of animals as 
of men. When wild and free, they can, and do in most cases, 
secure its enjoyment for themselves. When confined, or in 
the semi-restraint of domesticity, a wise master will see that 
this factor of animal happiness is secured. Fortunately, they 
are, as a rule, neither exclusive nor exacting in their liking 
for companionship. A carriage-horse will find comfort in the 
company of a kitten, just as a caged lion has attached itself 
to a dog. But the greatest enemy of animal happiness is. 
solitude. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
RATIONALISTIC ANATHEMAS. 


(To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

S1r,—Mr. Matthews accuses me of writing “in a heated and’ 
reckless temper.” Let us see how he writes himself. He says 
that I “claim to anathematise misbelicf.” If be had an atom 
of candour or any nice perception of truth, he would have: 
observed that the term “anathematise” was not mine 
originally, but adopted from the heading of the leader which 
commented on my letter. I was accused of anathematising 
belief, on which I made the modest remark: “I do not 
anathematise belief, only misbelief.” It was natural I should 
use a term thus thrust in my mouth. 

But this is a trifle to the rest of the letter. Iam accused 
of condemning the clergy “for not at once accepting the con- 
clusions of a partly verified theory.” Not at once! Why, it 
is nearly thirty years since Colenso commenced the Penta- 
teuchal controversy. Wellhausen’s “History of Israel” 
appeared in 1878,—thirteen years ago. Who is it that writes 
in a reckless manner? He admits that the theory is “ partly 
verified,” but he omits to say what part of it is made out. Let 
me remark that Colenso was excommunicated, much to the 
vexation of Archbishop Tait; but the excommunicating 
Bishops attempted no reply. They let it drop like a scalding- 
hot potato. fome answers of false, fleeting criticism 
appeared; but where are they now? They have long since 
perished, and are forgotten, for there was no stuff in them to 
make them live. Meanwhile, Colenso’s volumes are classics,. 
for they are honest and able. But there was a greater shortly 
to arise, even Wellhausen, with much deeper learning, deeper 
insight, and more commanding ability. He perceived—I may 
say, demonstrated—that Leviticus and the priestly code was 
later than Deuteronomy by two centuries, which brings it up 
to somewhere about a thousand years after Moses. 

It is amusing to find a supporter of the old views quoting 
the names of Stanley, Hatch, Driver, and Cheyne as honoured 
names, and as guarantees for the Church’s progress. Well, 
these names are tabooed in orthodox circles, but they are now 
made to do duty in defence of the Church. 

But I now come to an outrageous violation of all candour 
and truth and decency. I had asserted my conviction that “a 
special revelation ” was vouchsafed to the Hebrew race, for 
otherwise we cannot “ account for their amazing superiority in 
all that relates to religion,” &c. The editor, in his comment 
on my letter, remarks: “We are very glad to find that we 
misunderstood Mr. Haughton’s drift.” Not so Mr. Matthews; 
he was evidently chagrined and disappointed to find me a firm 
believer in revelation. He had hoped to find me an utter 
infidel, so as to put me at once out of court, just as fanatical 
Romanists insist that a man who does not accept their entire 
theology is, and ought to be, a downright atheist. Even so 
Mr. Matthews begrudges me my belief. It made him angry to- 
think that I had any belief. He is anxious to minimise it.. 
He says that “it amounts to very little beyond the recognition 
of a mere phenomenal, transitory reflection of the divine- 
character.” What he means by these terms I do not under-. 





stand. But an angry man uses words in a very unmeaning 
way. But what follows is even worse. I had spoken of “a 
heap of fables, legends,” &c., on which he remarks: “ We 
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readily concede traces of a limited knowledge and a narrow 
patriotism, but we deny the quantity amounts to a ‘heap,’ 
and the pure gold only to a grain or two.” This is nothing 
Jess than deliberate and wilful falsification! When did I 
speak of a grain or two? I spoke of “a special revelation 
which embodied a great light of religion and a vision of God 
—a deep and vivid God-consciousness—of a personal God, 
which makes us realise the fatherhood of God.” And Mr. 
Matthews has the effrontery to accuse me of saying in sub- 
stance that the pure gold in the Old Testament only amounts 
to a grain or two! I had said, moreover, that “the holy 
treasure was intact and inestimably precious.” It is only too 
evident that Mr. Matthews is a heated, reckless partisan, 
regardless alike of truth or charity. 

He is also wrong in denying that the quantity of “fables, 
legends, and unhistorical narratives” in the Old Testament 
amounts to “a heap.” I maintain that it does, and I will 
prove it. I confine myself in this letter to Genesis, not to 
make it too long. 

(1.) The account of the Creation in the second chapter is 
widely divergent from that contained in the first. They can- 
not both be true. The six days of the first is surely a legend, 
and so is the origin of woman in the second. The two accounts, 
if compared, will be found contradictory. 

(2.) When we read in chap. iii. of a serpent talking and 
reasoning, can we doubt that it is a fable, as much as Aisop’s 
fable of the Fox and the Grapes? So Origen regarded it, at 
the same time admitting that it covered a deep meaning. 

(3.) The ages of the Patriarchs, Methuselah and the rest, 
are completely fabulous. Richard Owen pronounced such 
longevity physically impossible,—he only uttered the opinion 
of all anatomists and men of science. The dental difficulty 
would alone prove it. The digestive organs would no less 
succumb. And who can overestimate the prolonged misery 
of eight or nine centuries in the flesh,—a dire affliction, evenif 
it were possible ? 

(4.) The statement that there were “giants on the earth in 
those days,” is no doubt equally fabulous. All human remains 
in the earth disprove it. The bones of extinct animals were 
mistaken for human bones. 

(5.) The Deluge is an enormous fable. In addition to the 
geological argument—which is well condensed by Colenso— 
there is the fact which seems to have escaped notice until 
Huxley brought it forward quite recently,—that as soon as the 
rains ceased, the piled-up waters would rush towards the sea 
with frightful velocity, carrying the ark irresistibly down to 
the Persian Gulf, unless it was stranded by some obstacle in 
the way; whereas it was floated up the country, even to the 
heights of Ararat, a range of mountains higher than Mont 
Blane. To bring this about, the released waters must have 
sought, not the lowest but the highest level, and scaled the 
mountains. But the difficulties of all kinds are insuperable, 
aud to which there are two inconsistent accounts. 

And what shall we say-of the moral difficulties as bearing 
on the divine character and nature, the dire and prolonged 
torture of such an infliction, resulting in the Almighty pro- 
mising nottodo so anymore? Thank God, the hideous dream 
of such a visitation is at last removed from our path, and 
we may now know that it was onlyadream. Yet when has 
the Church dealt honestly with this legend, and proclaimed 
that it need not be believed? No; it cannot afford to do so. 
For has it not been taught immemorially as true, and is it not 
treated as a historical fact in the Office of Baptism ? 

(6.) The confusion of tongues. This legend evidently arose 
from the endeavour to account for the diversity of languages 
or dialects in the world. What a low idea does it betray of 
the nature and mind of God, who is the God of order, not of 
confusion ; and how it completely reverses the true succes- 
sion of events! The divergence of dialects, increasing ever 
more and more, followed the natural dispersion of mankind 
over the face of the earth, and did not precede it. And how alien 
is such a forcible method, even for a good end, to the whole 
order of divine providence! But I must not occupy more of 
your space at present.—I am, Sir, &c., G.D. Haucuron. 

[As Mr. Haughton has been more or less attacked by Mr. 
Matthews, we admit this too long letter in reply, though we 
think that many of its six inferences range far beyond the 
limits of the kind of evidence offered for them. But the 
detail of controversies of this kind is not suited to newspaper 
treatment, and we cannot find space for the continuance of 
the discussion.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CARDINAL BELLARMINE ON SCIENCE AND 
SCRIPTURE. 


[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—Your correspondent, Mr. Paston Crane, holds that “ if 
the Church once admits the necessity for her doctrine to be 
consistent with science, her very existence is threatened.” It 
may interest your readers to compare with this opinion one 
expressed by Cardinal Bellarmine, who is usually regarded as 
a sufficiently thoroughgoing champion of Church authority. 

In a letter addressed to a Carmelite Friar named Foscarini, 
nearly a year prior to the condemnation, in 1616, of Coperni- 
canism by decree of the “Index Congregation,” Bellarmine 
wrote as follows:—“I say that, if it should at any time 
be actually proved that the sun stands in the centre of the 
universe, and the earth in the third heaven, and that the sun 
does not go round the earth, but the earth round the sun, it 
would then be necessary to proceed with great deliberation 
in explaining the passages of Scripture which appear to assert 
the contrary, and rather to say that we do not understand 
them than to say that a demonstrated proposition is false. 
But I shall not believe that there is such a demonstration 
until it is shown to me,” &c.*—I am, Sir, &c., 

SEDLEY TAyYLorR. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, September 1st. 

[Copernicanism was never condemned. Galileo’s treatise 
on the heliocentric system was condemned; but the earlier 
one by Copernicus received the sanction of the Pope of his 
day.—Ep. Spectator. | 





PROFESSOR OLIVER LODGE ON TIME. 

[To tHe EpiTor or THE “ Spretator.’’] 
S1r,—In your interesting criticism of Professor Oliver Lodge’s 
paper on “ Time ”—a paper read at the recent meeting of the 
British Association—you say :—“ We cannot, however, follow 
him in his somewhat audacious speculations on the subjective 
character of Time, which seem to us to contradict what we 
really know, rather than tend to lead to its interpretation. 
That Time is in one sense subjective, we all know; what seems 
to one man a minute, may seem to another a period of almost 
interminable length,” and much more to the same or similar 
effect. 

As I know nothing of Professor Lodge’s paper except the 
few quotations from it given in your article, I am in no 
position to judge of its general character or drift; but 
certainly there is nothing either “audacious” or new in the 
author’s speculations on the subjective character of Time. 
It is a long while now since I read Kant’s “ Kritik,” and, as 
the English Opium-Eater puts it, “understood the book, or 
thought that I did;” but ever since that book’s appearance, 
the ideality of Time and Space has been a commonplace of 
transcendental metaphysics. It seems, therefore, strange to 
find the Spectator treating as “audacious ” speculations which, 
so far as appears in the article I am referring to, merely touch 
the outer fringe of Kant’s “ epoch-making” discovery. 

Kant accepts the theory that all our knowledge of the outer 
world is relative. What appears to you, Mr. Editor, and to 
me as one and the same visible, tangible object, is in reality 
nothing of the kind; it is merely the phenomenal form 
of a something that, in itself, lies absolutely beyond the 
reach of sense; in a sphere where the terms “time,” 
“space,” “ causality,” have neither applicability nor meaning. 
Time and Space, according to Kant, are merely subjective 
forces by whose aid alone “the subject ” becomes con- 
scious of the outer world. Being mere forms of conscious- 
ness, they have no existence except in consciousness. 
Destroy all conscious existence, and Time and Space, so far as 
we can form any concept of them, will disappear too. They 
are terms that are absolutely meaningless, apart from con- 
scious existence. 

It would be absurd enough to expect the Spectator to fill its 
columns, even in this deadest season, with long and, to most folk, 
dry metaphysical disquisition and argument. Kant’s“ Kritik” 
is in most libraries; it has even been retranslated recently by 
Professor Max Miller; but, if it is permissible to judge from 


* “Dico che quando ci fosse vera dimostratione, che il sole sta nel centro del 
mondo, e la terra nel 3. cielo, e che il sole non circonda la terra, ma la terra 
circonds il sole, allora bisogneria andar con molta consideratione in esplicare le 
Scritture che paiono contrarie e pi sotto dire che non l’intendiamo, che dire 
che sia fa'so quello che si dimostra. 





Ma io non crederd che ci s‘a tale dimostra- 





tione fin che non mi sia mostrata,” &c.—Hartmann Grisar, 8.J., Galileistudien 
(Regensburg, 1882), p. 367; or Roberts, Rev. William W., The Pontifical Decrees 
| against the Doctrine of the Earth’s Movement, &c. (Oxford, 1885), Appendix A, 
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one’s own observation, thej speculations of the great German 
are “as dead as Queen Anne,’’so far as the average cultivated 
Britisher goes. 

And this is a pity, for few books will better repay a careful 
reading than this same “ Kritik der reinen Vernunft.” It 
furnishes an answer, once and for all, to the materialism 
which science, when unleavened by metaphysics, is so apt to 
land its votaries in; while, on the other hand, it shows the 
folly of all attempts to “reconcile,” as it is called, science 
and religion. These two lie in absolutely different spheres. 
Science deals with the world of phenomena, a world in which 
every event is subject to conditions of time and space, and to 
the laws of causality. Religion treats, or professes to treat, 
of the realities which lie behind the phenomenal world, and 
of which the last is only the broken reflection. 

At bottom, the poet is a better interpreter of Nature than 
the scientist ; and when our Laureate wrote,— 

“We are but broken lights of Thee,” 
he was nearer the heart of things than any Professor of merely 
physical science ever got in his life—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ss. D. W. 

{Kant never suggested that “the future” might influence 
the present as easily as the present influences the future. 
We call it a really audacious development of Kant’s view 
of Time, to suggest that, after thinking away Time altogether 
as purely subjective, you may restore it in a topsy-turvy con- 
dition,—putting the future in the place of the present, and 
the present in that of the future. Dr. Martineau has, how- 
ever, as we believe, shown that Kant’s view is not really think- 
able at all.—Ep. Spectator. } 





MR. JOHN MORLEY AND FREE EDUCATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I have only just seen the Spectator of August 15th, in 
which Mr. Lloyd Evans writes to inform your readers that 
“Mr. Chamberlain had evidently been studying Mr. Morley’s 
writings before he brought out his ‘ unauthorised programme’ 
in 1885.” 

As I had something to do with bringing Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Morley together, and remember the exact position of 
each as politician at the earliest stage of their acquaintance, 
will you permit me to say that Mr. Chamberlain was in the 
field then as an active politician and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Education League, whereas Mr. 
Morley was not known as a politician at all,—the laurels which 
he had up to this time gained were purely literary. His 
acquaintanceship with Mr. Chamberlain led to his being 
selected a member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Education League, and shortly after, in consequence of his 
touch with Birmingham, he published his admirable volume 
on “National Education,” and became otherwise identified 
with Radical politics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

September Ist. FREDERICK A. MAXxseE. 





BEAUTY AND GOODNESS. 

{To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Dr. Strahan—vide article, ‘“ Coddling Criminals ”’—has 
really made an astonishing statement, “in the fact that in 
the prison and asylums no beauty is to be found.” My own 
experience is very small, but in two large families—upper- 
middle class—in which mental aberration was, alas! too 
frequent, good looks, amounting to beauty, were the rule, and 
great mental gifts. Among the poor, I have known several 
families with propensities to crime, dishonesty, &c., far above 
the average in good looks as well as in general intelligence. 
One little girl I especially remember with the face of an angel. 
Surely we all know “ distorted bodies ” in which dwell saintly 
souls, and simply ugly men and women whom we could trust 
with implicit confidence. Their faces rise up before me as I 
write. In later life, the character has had time to stamp the 
countenance, but not in early life. 

I cannot but hope that next week the Spectator will give us 
one of his clear, convincing articles against such a dangerous 
doctrine. What are we to think of Shelley, and Byron, and 
Mary Queen of Scots, not to mention later beauties? But 
I know these names are red rags to many, so, though I should 
like to write a great deal more, I will not, but subscribe 
myself, yours obediently, Not so VERY GOOD-LOOKING. 


[Dr. Strahan’s statement may cover a considerable number 





of cases, but is, of course, absurdly wide of any scientific 
accuracy. Our correspondent is not only quite right, but the. 
whole public could pick out cases of the worst criminality 
where the mischief-making force consisted chiefly in good 
looks.—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


LOVE’S CONVICTION. 


WHEN leaves are green, or golden-sere 
—O bright and unforgotten love— 
Once in the circuit of the year, 
I bend thy lonely grave above. 





There, where steep soars the virgin hill, 
And the blue channel-waters roll, 

I go to muse, and to fulfil 
A tender yearning of the soul: 


To muse on days that far away 
In Time’s grey ocean, like an isle 
Touched with the pearly bloom of May 
And lit with morning, shine and smile: 


To marvel when, to wonder where 
These searching eyes shall find thee next, 
Find thee, still gracious, firm, and fair, 
With sorrow’s mystery unvext. 


Faith’s noblest instinct is not blind, 
Hope’s lark-like music empty speech ; 
I shall find thee, we lose to find, 
By the dark vale the mountains reach. 


JOSEPH TRUMAN.. 


BOOKS. 


sere eel 

THE JOURNAL OF A YOUNG NATURALIST.* 
THE narratives of precocious young men and maidens whose: 
fair flower of life fades before it is fully blown, are not 
generally instructive reading. Our pity and sympathy are 
demanded too often at the expense of our judgment, and we- 
are asked to admire a premature intellectual development 
which it would be more rational to deplore. The volume 
before us is not perhaps open to these objections, and the long’ 
period that has elapsed since it was written may be some 
excuse, if not a sufficient one, for the publication of a private 
journal. 

Emily Shore was born in 1819, and died of consumption 
in Madeira in 1839. Her father was the Rev. Thomas 
Shore, of Wadham College, Oxford, who for a long course of 
years maintained his family by “ preparing for college five or six 
young men, many of whom were of a high social position and 
became known in the political world.” He was a first-cousin. 
of Lord Teignmouth, and also of the poet Praed, and from. 
him as well as from her mother, Emily Shore gained all the 
education that was not self-acquired. Open to every girlish 
impression and enjoyment, her powers of acquisition and! 
ardour in the pursuit of knowledge were combined with. 
shrewd sense, a passionate love of Nature, and an affectionate 
disposition. The Journal from which this selection is taken 
consists of twelve octavo volumes, daintily written in a 
printing hand, of which a specimen page is given, and’ 
written, we are told, “impromptu, without a rough draft,. 
in the midst of as busy a life as ever young creature: 
led.’ The entries begin with her twelfth year, and end 
a fortnight before her death. In the earliest pages, the 
child writes with much propriety of expression, and apparently 
without effort. She relates what she sees and what she 
thinks in simple language; but although a child, she is not 
childish, and it is strange to find the little maiden of eleven 
giving her reasons, and sound reasons too, for not admiring a 
picture of Richard West’s, and observing that Morland rather 
fails in his trees, and that “ the shading of his barns and sheds: 
is sometimes a large, unmeaningless mass of heavy strokes.” 
Already she began to try her skill with the pencil, and illus- 
trated a History of the Jews which she had written with the 
help of the Bible and of Milman. A year later, she read Spen- 
ser’s Hymns of “ Heavenly Love ” and of “ Heavenly Beauty,” 











* Journal of Emily Shore, London: Kegan Paul and Co, 1891.. 
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and thought them perhaps equal to anything Milton ever 


wrote. That poems so lofty and contemplative in tone, which 
express, as it has been justly said, “a rapture of Platonic 
enthusiasm,” should have attracted a young girl, is a re- 
markable illustration of early development. She never lost 
her love for them, and a year before her death wrote of the 
“Hymn of Heavenly Love” as her favourite poem. Even at 
this childish age, her observation of natural objects, and 
especially of birds, was that of a born naturalist. The 
pursuit, which led her into the woods at early dawn, is said to 
have been a probable cause of the lung-disease that destroyed 
her eager life. 

At thirteen she was studying botany, Latin, and Greek, and 
teaching Greek to the younger children. She was also the 
story-teller of the family, and had been so from the age of six 
or seven. To write an epic poem in several books, and a poem 
in the manner of Sir Walter Scott, was another of the 
child’s diversions. She was also interested in astronomy, and 
describes with great intelligence the information gained from 
a well-known astronomer who visited her father’s house. It 
is pleasant to read upon the next page that Emily ran races 
with her brother, and was the winner in two of them. 

It is impossible to say how far the young girl’s criticisms 
on art and literature are due to the opinions expressed in her 
hearing—she relates that she found the conversation in the 
drawing-room very interesting—but no doubt of this kind 
attaches to her remarks on birds and insects, and on the 
aspects of Nature. At fourteen, the young naturalist knew 
the notes of nearly all the English songsters, and her Journal 
shows how carefully she studied their ways. Thus, for 
instance, she writes upon a September morning :— 


“T was awake at a quarter past four, before sunrise, and amused 
myself for an hour in watching the proceedings of the birds. It 
was dim twilight at this time, and the whole sky was of a cold 
blue-grey, except where, in the east, there was a very faint flush 
of pink, which became gradually brighter and brighter, till it 
was a fiery crimson, and the whole east was tinged with a burning 
gold. When I got up the cock was crowing, and at half-past four 
the little early robin was awake, though it was still almost dark, 
crying ‘trrr-rrr,’ and in a short time he was singing sweetly. 
Then came the blackbirds at twenty minutes to five. All I saw 
were hens. Five minutes after a rook was flying over the paddock. 
At about five o’clock a thrush was sitting in the mulberry-tree, 
and then a tomtit began his little whispering note and a flycatcher 
his ‘ peek-peek.’ At a quarter past five a swallow was singing. I 
saw no chaffinches; I suspect them to be very lazy.” 


A little later there is this passage, remarkable, to our thinking, 
for its loving note of observation in so young a child :— 


“Tn the still noon of a sultry September day (such a September 
as we have had this year), when not a leaf is stirring, and almost 
every bird has retired from sight into the shadiest thickets, the 
appearance of the little solitary golden-crested wren, the only 
creature moving, seems to add singularly to the idea of quiet and 
silence. Its movements are unlike those of any other bird, 
except, indeed, the tomtit; but even this bird does not equal the 
lightness and airiness of the little wren. It flutters over the 
tenderest twigs and sprays like a butterfly, and quivers its tiny 
wings without the least sound, so that unless you see it, you 
would not be aware of its presence. It is hardly like a bird; even 
the little chirp that it occasionally emits bears more resemblance 
to that of an insect.” 


Here is another entry, written in Emily Shore’s seventeenth 
year, from her home in the New Forest :— 


“Being unable to walk, I sat out-of-doors for an hour or two in 
the afternoon, in a little sheltered spot in front of the house...... 
It was a calm, delicious day, the forest bathed in sunlight, the 
sky a pure pale-blue. On my left, close to the wall of the house, 
isan oak grey with lichens; here I watched the merry ox-eyes 
flitting from twig to twig and tapping them with head downwards ; 
and the handsome nuthatch, with his loud, clear whistle, running 
up the boughs like a mouse, and hammering at them with all the 
concentrated force of his powerful body. In the herbage of the 
park, I heard the mingled tinkling warble of a dozen goldfinches ; 
the sweet song of the robin sounded from tree to tree. From the 
forest arose a few melodious notes of the thrush, and the loud 
laugh of the green woodpecker. A pied wagtail, with his cheerful 
‘ chippeet,’ alighted on the roof of the house above me; a lark 
flew across the park uttering his pretty, plaintive cry. In the 
garden, the scream of the jay and the chattering of jackdaws 
completed the gay, though not always melodious concert.” 

Passages similar to those we have transcribed are far from 
uncommon, and now and then there is an anecdote of animal 
sagacity for the truth of which she is able to vouch. The 
following is given on her father’s authority :— 

“ Papa mentioned a curious circumstance about cats, which he 
knew of himself, as it happened in his father’s house. They had 
two cats, a male and female, called ‘Chance’ and ‘Chase.’ The 


latter, which was the male, was given away, and sent to a house 
about two miles off. Soon after, ‘Chance’ kittened. The day 








after, ‘Chance’ disappeared, leaving her poor kittens to themselves. 
She was absent three days, during which papa and his sister pre- 
served the kittens alive by pouring milk down their throats. In 
three days the mother returned, with her companion ‘Chase,’ to 
find whom she must have passed through water, to which cats are 
so averse. It is, besides, a wonder how she could have discovered 
‘Chase’s’ new abode. On her return, she again suckled her 
infants, who all lived.” 

A curious anecdote of a dog is related with more reserve, as: 
the writer “cannot altogether vouch for the truth of it :”— 

“A gentleman fond of animals had a pet dog, which his wife, 

who hated dogs, detested, and banished whenever it entered the 
drawing-room. One day, as she was sitting there, the dog marched 
in, and lay down before the fire. The lady turned him out. The 
dog, supposing that she was afraid of his dirtying the room, 
brought a duster from the kitchen, deposited it on the rug, and 
lay down upon it. The brute of a woman ended by having him 
kicked out. She told it herself to the person from whom our in- 
formant—Miss Nowell, Mamma’s cousin—heard it.” 
In the pursuit of natural history, the wise little lady of six- 
teen wrote :—“ It is important not to come too hastily to con- 
clusions, but to study facts from observation frequently and 
most carefully before any inference is drawn from them;” 
and she makes this remark after mistaking the notes of one 
bird for another. 

History and geography were among her favourite studies. 
She had also a passion for the drama; but, strange to say, 
while reading Massinger and Ford with delight, she appears 
to have had some scruple about novels, and on one occasion 
debated with her cousins whether they ought to read 
Ivanhoe. The doubt, however, was but temporary, and the 
journalist acknowledges having written tales herself. Her 
story, entitled Devereux, bears, she says, so striking a 
resemblance to The Adventures of a Younger Son, that were 
it ever to be published “ nobody would believe that it was not 
a grossly servile imitation.” 

It is especially painful to note in the Journal the variations 
of hope and fear, of energy and despondency, that mark the 
gradual progress of consumption. When suffering much, she 
foresees the inevitable end, and feels its sadness, since she has: 
“but just quitted childhood.” If a change for the better 
occurs, she looks forward cheerfully and begins fresh studies- 
‘“‘T cannot bear the idea,” she writes, “of living, even in sick- 
ness, without systematically acquiring knowledge.” The 
anonymous editor says that Emily Shore’s ardent piety did 
not tend much to her happiness, since she could not satisfy 
the claims which the severe creed she believed in made on her. 
That Emily Shore felt the seriousness of her state, is evident 
enough, but the few expressions indicative of her spiritual 
condition do not convey the impression that her religion made 
her more “‘self-reproachful” than Wordsworth felt when he 
cried :— 

“ The best of what we do and are, 
Just God, forgive!” 

Occasionally, men with familiar names appear in Miss Shore’s. 
Journal. Of Winthrop Mackworth Praed she writes, two 
years before his death:—‘He is a very clever and very 
agreeable man, as thin as a lath and almost ghastly in 
countenance; his pallid forehead, haggard features, and the 
quick glances of his bright, blue eyes, are all indications, I 
fear, of fatal disease. He seems, alas! sinking into a consump- 
tion, which his Parliamentary exertions are too likely to hurry 
forward, if indeed he be not in one already.” Here, too, is a 
glimpse of Blanco White, whom her father met at Oxford. 
and describes as “ a light-haired, light-complexioned, singularly 
ugly man, and till he speaks not pleasing, but in conversation 
highly agreeable.” Pleasant, too, is the account of meeting 
Mr. Barrett, Mrs. Browning’s father, who had known Miss 
Shore when she was a girl:—‘ He shook hands with us 
most cordially, and very much pleased us with his frank, good- 
natured countenance.” The Journal, by-the-way, abounds 
with slight incidents that are insignificant apart from the 
context; but the writer’s sense of humour, her love of Nature 
and of books, and her fullness of life, even when in the shadow 
of death, give an interest to the most trivial of these records. 
It is a pathetic story, and all the more pathetic for the slight 
love episode that brightens some of the pages. 





ADELAIDE CAPECE MINUTOLO.* 
Ir is not long since, on the occasion of her death, we wrote 0% 
the literary work of Mrs. Craven, but we welcome this trans- 





* Adelaide Cupece Minutolo. By Mrs. Augustus Craven, née La Ferronnays. 
Translated by M. 8, Watson, Dublin: G, Herbert, 1890, 
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lation of a little book of hers, less known perhaps to English 
readers than are her other publications. It is the sketch of a 
very beautiful Italian life, and it illustrates Mrs. Craven’s 
own delight in lovely and noble endeavour, in courage under 
pain, and in that strong individuality which can be most fully 
realised in a willing and cordial obedience to God’s will,—self 
passing into the divine good-pleasure, and issuing from the 
renunciation with somewhat of the power and splendour which 
St. Paul foretold to those risen from the dead. Mrs. Craven, in 
every biography she has produced, betrays this bent of her own 
soul,—whether she writes of her own family or of others, the 
note of intense personality and a boundless courage. The 
“spiritual man ” whom she loves to discern in all her heroes 
purged of egotism, becomes more than conqueror in whatever 
work his hands find to do, whether he be a Damien or a Gordon. 
In a prayer written for her private use as an elderly woman, 
Mrs. Craven daily asked that she might do good work to the 
last, and it was at all times with the energy, not the inertness, of 
absolute obedience that she sympathised. The subject of this 
memoir was her intimate friend, and many traits of Neapolitan 
society, and much of interesting gossip, might have been added 
to its hundred and sixty pages; but it was Mrs. Craven’s way 
to seize on the beauty of a life as its chief value. Her art has 
been insufficiently recognised in its presentment of the sun- 
lighted side of humanity. She painted it with infinite skill 
of gradation, and with a truth certainly not inferior to that of 
writers who dwell on its darker places and excite a morbid 
curiosity to know more of them. To make white light the key- 
note of the scale of colour is the fine triumph of art when it is 
true to nature, and not the mere whitewash of panegyric ; but 
no doubt it requires well-trained eyes to value its forces. 

To the translation before us we can give praise. Yet there 
are strange lapses in its intelligent English. It does not 
savour too much of the dictionary, indeed hardly enough, 
when caroube is rendered “carrot.” What manner of man 
is a “proud Scrambero”? In the text, we know him as a 
“Sicambre” of the German tribe, who were allies of the 
Franks in the days of St. Remy. “A propos of boots” is un- 
pleasantly literal, and we ask ourselves if “Sainte Thérése ” 
is rendered less Romanist or more unreal by being called 
“Sancta Theresa.” The chief defect of the translation lies, 
however, not in trifles such as these. What Mrs. Craven would 
have seriously disapproved in this copy of her picture is the 
elision of every passage which is distinctive of the creed to which 
she and the subject of her memoir steadfastly adhered. It is 
within our knowledge that when a translation of Mrs. Craven’s 
Meditations was published in England, it was suggested 
that a few words omitted would make the book acceptable and 
useful to a much larger circle of readers. The words were in 
themselves unimportant, but the author would not countenance 
what appeared to her disloyalty to her Church. Nota grain 
of incense would she throw on the altar of Success. How, 
then, would she have tolerated the suppression in this transla- 
tion of all passages—and there are several—touching prayers 
for the dead? The immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary 
is also as obnoxious as is mention of the Papacy, even a quota- 
tion from Dante being cut out in which he speaks of— 

“Lo loco santo 

U siede il successor del maggior Piero.” 
Why there should bea delicacy in using the word “mass,” which 
means so much more than “ service,” not even Mrs. Craven, 
herself so tolerant, could understand. But these intentional 
deviations from the text are an impertinence to an author so 
skilful in her balance of light and shade, so careful to avoid 
controversy, so full of literary tact. If conscientious scruples 
demanded such omissions, leave should have been formally 
obtained from Mrs. Craven’s literary executor, Comte Albert 
de Mun, and the fact that leave had been given, inserted in a 
preface. Meantime, the translation has considerable merit, 
and these faults may easily be remedied if a second edition be 
ealled for. 

The life of Adelaide Capece Minutolo, an Italian lady of 
high birth, and remarkable for her refusal alike to marry or 
to enter a convent, however admirable in itself, has interest 
for the English reader mainly through Mrs. Craven’s treat- 
ment of her theme. No artist knew better how to teach 


common sympathies among educated Christians than she did. 
The beauty of this memoir is in its emphasis on the fine 
courage to endure painful and hopeless disease with that 
constant mind and strength which lifts daily life all the 





higher because of suffering. We admire all the more because 
we hardly expect this quality of quiet yet active courage in a 
Neapolitan fine lady, even though the bluest Spanish blood 
ran as it did in her veins, even though from the eighth 
century the Capece Minutolos were princely citizens of Naples, 
and later the good friends of the great Suabian Czsars. 

In the first half of this century, three girls represented the 
second branch of the family, Princes of Canossa. One of 
the sisters married, but Adelaide and Clotilde, on the 
death of their mother, determined to refuse the many oppor. 
tunities of marriage offered to them, and to “ walk together 
without ostentation in a path which should always tend 
upwards, of which the object should always be God.” For 
twenty-eight years the sisters lived in complete sympathy of 
noble aim, and, as Adelaide observed, they “created the order 
of old maids,” to the surprise of the Neapolitan world, but 
after a while to its entire approval. Their villa at Posilippo 
was once or twice a week the rendezvous of all that was most 
brilliant of society in Naples at a time when it was the most 
brilliant in Italy. Adelaide was unusually instructed, and no 
mean amateur in painting and musical composition. Her 
conversation was witty without sting or gossip in it, and a 
talk with her was to her friends as a draught of the water of 
life. Mrs. Craven gives a specimen, but we doubt not, 
according to the proverb, she “sharpened the countenance” 
of her friend. In 1854, when her life seemed most happy, the 
author of the Récit dune Sceeur was speaking to her of her 
family losses, then comparatively recent, and said :— 

«« What effect has the thought of death on your mind?’ She 
answered : ‘Death? but there is no death?’ Was this the effect 
of optimism worked to the point of unreason or of sublimity ? 
This may be judged of by the explanation which followed. ‘See,’ 
said she, ‘I feel, I pray, [ love, I understand: such is my present 
life, which will last its appointed term; then this life will change ; 
it will become better; but it will not be interrupted. I myself 
will feel, pray, love, and understand, always. Certainly it will be 
a changed life, but not an interrupted one: where then is death ? ’ 
* And what of the pains which we shall, perhaps, have to bear before 
quitting this life?’ She made the Italian gesture which signifies 
that a thing is of small import; then she said: ‘One can bear 
much, if one thinks as little as possible of what one suffers; and 
when that becomes difficult God will help, and with that everything 


comes easy.’ ” 

There is much to admire in the good works of the sisters,— 
their classes for boys; the church they built, at considerable 
personal sacrifice in a neglected suburb, and near which 
they went to live, when such charities were unusual. The 
delightful letters to Adelaide’s niece have much of the charm, 
though a more complex one, that belongs to the diary of Eugénie 
de Guérin. Some were written during the change in Italian 
government, with which she partly sympathised, though 
always, to use her own expression, “with honey on her lips.” 
But it is her conduct under hopeless and painful disease, that 
gives interest to the drama of a noble nature in its agony. 
This Mrs. Craven knows well how to set before her readers, 
—a drama in which so many are required to take a part. 
Adelaide writes to her niece: “A fine mind which is revealed 
to us is like an India which is being discovered.” A fine 
mind directly confronted with the problems of pain and death 
is not an inexpedient study. Perhaps two classes of men 
have most nobly met what seem mysteries as grievous as they 
are insoluble,—Stoics and Christians. The Stoic resists, 
as we know, even to the point of suicide. The Christian 
conjures the evil—if it be evil—by an enthusiasm which may 
or may not be called miraculous, but which is curative. 

In 1864, a swelling in Adelaide’s cheek too surely announced 
cancer. She went to Paris to consult Nélaton. It was decided 
that there must be an immediate operation. She herself 
announced the necessity to Mrs. Craven with absolute calm. 
“ Be satisfied,” she said; “Iam not afraid;” and, writes her 
biographer, “in a voice which I shall never forget, she added 
in a whisper as she kissed me: ‘And I love God more than 
ever.” The operation was successful, but much of the cheek 
had to be removed, and for some days there was considerable 
danger, and severe nervous pain. It was borne with serene 
constancy. We do not specially admire harrowing descrip- 
tions of suffering and death in literature, except as they 
exhibit the victory of a higher passion over bodily pain. 
Of late, instances of control of sensation by superior 
will have become commonplaces; but in many cases the 
superior will has apparently been human, unstable, and 
ignorant, if not stained by questionable motives. In cases 
when faith in God brings the sufferer’s own will, directed 
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by the highest reason, into harmony with the divine will, 
we cannot doubt but that pain may be mastered, and even 
disease cured. Knowing so little as we do of the relations 
of will to visible living things, we call these cures miraculous, 
and doubtless there are few finer miracles than this common 
action of the divine and human volition; but they are not 
seldom seen where faith is vivid. We therefore take as quite 
credible, and even reasonably to be expected, the fact that 
more than once this noble woman obtained instantaneous 
relief by prayer, and could cry in sharpest agony: “ What 
delights, what delights—not human, but divine are these!” 
“ Not to suffer in the will is the same as not suffering,” is 
well said by Fénélon; and Mrs. Craven adds: “It is ‘this 
happy germ of Paradise in Purgatory’ which transforms the 
sufferings of those “che son contenti nel fuoco,” as Dante 
reports, and which in this world works the same transforma- 
tion for those souls whose will is completely united to the divine 
will. There always remains the question why, except in those 
flashes of union with God, did this admirable woman suffer 
true agonies of painP Why were they prolonged till death— 
Janua Celi—at last broke off her beneficent career? It isa 
hard saying, but who can doubt but that suffering concentrates 
personality, and patience is the highest triumph of the will ? 
To conceive this existence’ without its tonic pain would be to 
conceive humanity imprisoned in “ Epicurus’ sty.” By it we 
are once more run into the mould, whence we once more issue 
in the “likeness of God.” It is difficult not to write truisms 
on such a well-worn subject; but the whole value of this 
admirable study is that it gives these truisms beautiful form, 
and wins our belief in the sources of patient hope better than 
can theories. 

When we think of the author’s own ten months’ pain of 
body, and the agony of her eager soul deprived of utterance 
in its full intelligence, we feel that much written by Mrs. 
Craven in this little book is half-prophetic. A yet greater 
strength of patience and resignation of the energetic spirit to 
the unexpected decree of her God crowned the life of her who 
in herself witnessed to every word of faith and courage and 
victorious hope written in these pages of her friend. 





“WHOM GOD HATH JOINED.’* 
WE review this story separately, not because we think it 
specially able as a study of character, or specially impressive 
as a chapter of incident, but because it is the not unsuccessful 
effort of a man who has written one of the most popular of 
the sensation-novels of the day to write a careful delineation 
of life in a much higher and more serious key; and still more 
because the little poems which head the various chapters,— 
evidently all his own composition,—strike us as showing an 
ease and strength and an ideal vivacity which is a very rare 
thing indeed in the novelists of the day. One of the great 
signs of genius in Sir Walter Scott was the ease with which 
he embodied in a fragment of admirable verse, which he 
quoted from as “ Old Play,” the key-note of the chapter he had 
written or was about to writefor his wonderful romances. And 
though we see no signs at present in Mr. Fergus Hume’s book 
that he possesses any very high power of delineating human 
life with a force and insight that will delight mankind, yet he 
does seem to us to show in these fragments of melodious verse 
prefixed to his various chapters, an ease, fancy, and imagina- 
tive airiness that will make their mark in literature, if he lives 
to improve the gift which he evidently possesses. Take this, 
for instance, as the motto of a chapter which describes 
a fashionable fancy-ball :— 
“Sure this wild fantastic band 

Must have come from Fairy-land. 

Those who live in History’s page, 

Step once more upon Life’s stage. 

All the poet’s dreamings bright, 

In the flesh appear to-night, 

Columbine and Harlequin, 

Knight, Crusader, Saracen, 

Cleopatra and her Roman, 

Herod, Borgia loved of no man, 

Antoinette and Louis Seize, 

Faust with Mephistopheles, 

All beneath the gas-lamp’s gleam, 

Dance as in some magic dream. 

Surely at the break of day, 

Will the vision fade away, 

And these spirits bright and fair, 

Vanish into viewless air.” 








* Whom God hath Joined; or, a Question of Marriage. By Fergus Hume, 
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We do not say that that is magnificent poetry, but there is a 
remarkable ease and melody and liveliness in it which are by 
no means common gifts. Or take the following lines, prefixed 
to a chapter which describes the victory of an evil and cruel 
beauty over a man whom she tries to ensnare only that she 
may have her revenge upon his wife for declining her 
acquaintance :— 
“ By the magic of thine eyes 
Thou hast drawn me to the brake, 
As thy victim slowly dies, 
Hiss in triumph, cruel snake. 
Strangled now I gasp for breath, 
Thus ensnared within thy toils, 
I can only wait for death, 
Helpless in thy shining coils.” 
(By-the-way, what does the word “ adrastic ” mean, which Mr: 
Fergus Hume uses in one of these little poems,—Vol. II, 
p. 108,—* The Koran’s laws adrastic”? We have heard of 
drastic laws, but never of adrastic laws, and should have 
thought that if the word existed, it would mean “ not drastic,” 
rather than, what it evidently does mean, “severe.”) Let us 
give one more instance of one of these graceful and airy 
mottoes. It is prefixed to a chapter in which the worldly 
poet who is properly the hero of the novel, looks back upon 
his life, without much satisfaction :— 


“TI looked into my mind, 
And what did I find ? 
The waifs of the life I had left behind. 


The tears of a girl, 
A blossom—a, curl, 
The heart of a woman who married an Earl. 


Ambitions and fears, 
Gay laughter and tears, 
Dead sorrows, dead pleasures of long buried years. 
Ah, folly to sigh, 
For passions that die, 
Sir Poet, ’tis best to let sleeping dogs lie.” 


Turning to the story itself as a work of art, we cannot say 
that it satisfies us. It is a vigorous attempt, and a successful 
attempt, to impress on the reader the sacredness of marriage, 
and shows that the writer has much higher aims in art 
than any of which the sensation-novelette, with which 
he has dealt so successfully, can be made the vehicle. 
But the characters of the story are hardly made as 
living as they should be. The bold and selfish poet 
who is the principal hero, seems to us to be made too 
deliberately evil-minded in sections of the story, to turn out as 
he turns out at the end. We suppose it is intended that 
the heroine’s purity and goodness dissipates the evil in his 
nature, and brings him suddenly up to the point of a high 
renunciation; but if so, something is left out which ought to 
have been included in the picture given. There is an abrupt- 
ness and an unaccountableness in the change from deliberate 
evil intention to deliberate self-sacrifice which makes one 
aware that some bridge has been omitted, uniting the earlier 
with the later self. And then, again, we cannot believe 
that the heroine, the “incomplete Madonna,” would ever 
have become so selfishly wrapped up in her baby as to 
become colder and colder to the baby’s father, to whom, 
at first at least, she was gratefully attached, if not in 
any sense devoted. The tenderness of the mother may 
be, of course, accompanied by positive dislike and repul- 
sion to the husband; but where this is not the case,—and 
there is no pretence that it is the case here,—it seems to us 
unnatural that such tenderness should not include to some 
extent, and to an extent much more likely to increase than to 
decrease, the husband who is the idolised child’s father. As 
Mr. Fergus Hume somewhere observes, it is absurd to say that 
any kind of woman is in the abstract impossible. Women are 
difficult to understand,—impossible, indeed except to those who 
have somehow both a man and a woman in them,—and we can 
never presume with any sort of confidence that any particular 
kind of woman is impossible until we have seen what the artist 
can do to make her seem possible. But in the present case, we do 
not think that Mr. Fergus Hume has so delineated Lady Erring- 
ton as to inspire us with full belief. She is admirably sketched 
at first, and her joy in her baby is admirably painted 
too. But we are not made to see, and do not see, why her 
delight in her baby should estrange her from her husband, who- 
is devoted to herself, instead of drawing her nearerto him. We: 
do not say that it would have been impossible to make us see 
how this might be. We only say that, as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Fergus Hume has not made it seem natural to us, but 
left it unnatural. 
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The other studies of the book are all fairly good, and the 
whole style is lively; but there is nothing in it which seems 
to us to mark the author as an artist who can seize and 
delineate human character with any singular power of his own. 
On the other hand, the ease, and grace, and versatility of his 
¥erse do impress us as marking a gift which may turn out 
to be a great gift, and cannot fail, if carefully cultivated, to 
prove a considerable literary power. 





THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK.* 
DespITE the great part the city has played in the commercial 
history of America—indeed, of the world—it may be doubted 
‘whether New York has any considerable claim to be ranked 
among “historic towns,” in the usual sense of the expression. 
We say this in no depreciation of Mr. Roosevelt’s pleasantly 
written volume, which presents a lively picture enough of the 
greatest of Transatlantic cities in its successive phases of 
development; but we look in vain in its annals for any proofs 
that in its corporate capacity, or in its direct connection with 
the fortunes of the American Republic, it has been a pro- 
minent factor in American history. Its importance during 
the Colonial stage was not great; during the revolutionary 
war it was in the hands of the English, and with its territory 
asa State of the Union it scarcely came to the front until immi- 
gration began ona large scale after 1820. Immigration, indeed, 
may be said to have made the city—to which the State in many 
vespects has been a comparatively unprogressive appanage— 
and the proud title of ‘‘ Empire State” has been accorded to the 
latter rather by reason of the commercial success of the City 
than of any leading influence it has exercised on American 
policy. Nor are the characteristics of the Federal and State 
system traceable to New York origins, although an important 
phase of the struggle between Federalism and Democracy — 
between Unionism and Home-rule—was enacted within its 
limits when Burr and Hamilton strove with each other for 
political supremacy. But within the more recent decades of 
the century, New York, by the sort of passive force inherent in 
its rapid increase of wealth and population, has won a peculiar 
ascendency in that her codes and administrative system have 
been in varying degree accepted as models by the other States 
of the Union. 

The Colonial history of New York is inferior in interest to 
that of the New England States, and in particular to that of 
Massachusetts. Originally a free-trading port established by 
the Dutch at the south end of Manhattan Island shortly 
after the discovery of the Hudson by the Englishman, Henry 
Hudson—then in Dutch employ—the little settlement of New 
Amsterdam was an unimportant seaport containing a popula- 
tion of some fifteen hundred souls only in 1664, when it was 
taken by an expedition organised by the Duke of York, to be 
finally ceded to England at the Peace of Breda,—to the great 
disgust of English traders, who would have much pre- 
ferred Surinam. Of the Dutch period, the most interesting 
figure is that of the bold soldier and honest if some- 
what narrow-minded administrator, Pieter Stuyvesant, so 
familiar to the readers of Washington Irving—now, alas! 
fewer than they should be—and the most noteworthy facts 
are the purchase of the island from the Indians for the sum 
of twenty-four dollars, much less than the price of a square 
yard in Wall Street at the present day, and the curious 
Leisler rebellion during the sort of interregnum that occurred 
after the fall of James II. Of this outbreak Mr. Roosevelt 
gives a vivid account, but scarcely a sufficient explanation. 
Leisler was a German, a merchant of good repute, and the 
immediate cause of the outbreak was his refusal to pay duty 
on a cask of wine because the collector was a Roman Catholic. 
Protestant fanaticism, indeed, was at the bottom of the 
rebellion, aided by a strong and extreme Republicanism which 
the Presbyterian element of the population cherished as a 
heritage of the Commonwealth. But the great majority of the 
people were anything but Republican, and soon wearied of 
Leisler, whose head was turned by his success. When King 
William’s Governor appeared, the disorder was soon put an end 
to, and Leisler, together with his confederate Milborne, was 
hanged. Early in the eighteenth century, the Colony attained 
a position of considerabie independence. The Royal Governors, 
the best of whom appears to have been Lord Bellamont, though 
in theory nearly absolute, were more or less controlled by a 
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council nominated in England, and an assembly of notables 
elected in the Colony. The polity, however, was essen- 
tially aristocratic up to the Revolution, and, indeed, for 
a decade or two afterwards. The great landowners, or 
patroons, maintained a sort of feudal state; they moved 
about with numerous retinues in livery, and crowds of negro 
servants; and in their great town houses and ample country 
mansions, lived lives of picturesque dignity and rough luxury, 
while the common people went about in coarse smocks and 
leathern aprons. The constant wars with France and Spain 
gave opportunities for privateering, piracy, and smuggling, of 
which the New Yorkers were not slow to avail themselves. 
More legitimate, and perhaps equally lucrative, were the 
trading voyages to Madagascar, the Indian seas, and the 
shores of the Red Sea, whence spices, gold, precious stones, 
shawls, carpets, and silks were brought home, and thus “a 
touch of quaint luxury and an air of dash and adventure were 
added to the life of the growing town on Manhattan Island.” 

Since the beginning of the century, New York, in a certain 
sense, has been out of touch with at least the Northern half of 
the Union, for it has been almost uninterruptedly Democratic 
in politics. The Democratic victory under Clinton and 
Jefferson introduced the “spoils” system into local politics, 
and the consequence has been that the corruption and disorder 
of the city government, surpassing anything previously known 
in history, have become a reproach to the popular cause 
throughout the world. This result is a striking example of 
the folly of pushing theories to an extreme, and the lesson is 
one we may yet have to learn in this country. It seems au 
almost axiomatic truth that the system of popular election is 
not properly applicable to all public offices, yet it is one of the 
hardest for a democracy to learn. Moreover, the frequent 
resort to election cannot after a time but weary with satiety, 
and throw power into the hands of professional politicians. 
Thus the worst of oligarchies is created, and out of their 
intrigues the public good can only by a rare chance emerge. 
An hour in New York suffices to inform the observing 
foreigner that it is among the worst-governed, worst-paved, 
worst-built, and worst-ordered cities in the world. 

In fact, the prosperity of New York, whose population in 
1860 was eight hundred thousand, and is now more than 
double that number, has been due to causes so powerful that 
even its wretched government has failed to arrest the develop- 
ment of the city. New York is not merely the main outlet 
and inlet of the vast commerce of the Union, but is the 
financial capital of the country as well. Scarcely a transac- 
tion of importance takes place from Maine to California on 
which, in some form or other, New York does not levy 
toll. It is the “pocket” into which every source of 
wealth pours its tribute. It is probably to its unparal- 
leled material prosperity that we must look for an ex- 
planation of the evils of its administration. The worship 
of the dollar is attended with such magnificent results, that 
its votaries scarcely heed or feel corruptions and disorders 
that would fill London with dismay, and drive its citizens to 
despair. What do mayoral or aldermanic peculations, even 
of the gigantic quality characteristic of New York, matter 
to millionaires and archi-millionaires? The unscrupulous 
manipulation of masses of ignorant voters, so justly con- 
demned by Mr. Roosevelt, is rather a mode than a cause of 
disorder. Democracy is nearer to anarchy and corruption than 
despotism itself, unless handled and directed by the educated 
sections of the community in a spirit of civic disinterested- 
ness. New Yorkers know this well enough, but for the moment 
seem content to postpone reform until they shall enjoy a 
breathing-space in the ardent chase after wealth. For this 
they may have to wait another century, for a hundred years 
may yet have to elapse ere America finds her final assiette. 
Above all, as Mr. Roosevelt pointedly puts it, political must 
not be divorced from private morality. In America—and else- 
where—the cynicism of the politicians quoted by Mr. Roosevelt 
as declaring that the Decalogue has no place in a political 
campaign, is fatal to good government. 

In his estimate of the Revolution, Mr. Roosevelt is quite 
free from every trace of Chauvinism. He admits that the 
Colonists were unreasonable in throwing the burden of their 
defence on Great Britain, but quite justly condemns the 
latter for insisting upon taxation without representation. It 
must be remembered, however, that the burden of defence was 
a serious one, and that practically representation was impos- 
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sible while Colonial subordination was an accepted political 
principle in the eighteenth century. He thinks that with 
greater wisdom Great Britain might have retained the Colonies, 
—an opinion we hardly share. But it is probable enough that 
had a separation been brought about otherwise than by rebel- 
lion and war, three Republics, eventually four, might have 
been created. Virginia might have become the nucleus of a 
Southern Union, and New England of a Northern one,—at a 
later period, the Mississippi Valley would have formed a third, 
and the Pacific Territories a fourth Republic. On the whole, 
it can hardly be doubted that British “tyranny” was a 
blessing in disguise; it forced the Thirteen Colonies to unite, 
and prevented the establishment of a number of independent 
Republics, with the consequent creation of a political con- 
dition in the Northern not dissimilar to that which still obtains 
in the Southern Continent. 





TWO BOOKS ON PALESTINE.* 

Tr is no wonder that Mr. St. Clair has compiled an interesting 
book. His subject is the most attractive in the whole range 
of archeology. Not only is Palestine the special land of 
ruins and buried cities, but it has associations, religious and 
historical, which transcend those of any other spot in the 
world. Again, in extent, in number, and in variety, the stone 
records of the past that encumber the surface of the Holy 
Land, or lie hid beneath its soil, have no rivals in the world. 
Not even the Delta of the Nile can show such an accumu- 
lation of human memorials. From the rude dolmens and 
stone circles of Eastern Palestine, to the Gothic castles 
and churches of the Crusaders, there is an unbroken series of 
architectural relics. Side by side with the mounds that mark 
the sites of the Cities of the Plain, of the Canaanitish strong- 
holds of Lakhish and Eglon, or of the fortresses of Moab 
and Philistia, stand the stately temples and colonnades of 
Greco-Roman temples. Jerusalem itself is a vast object- 
lesson in history, architecture, and ethnology. The walls of 
the Temple enclosure, which for strength and grandeur, and 
for the cunning of the artificers who bevelled the edges of 
the mighty monoliths that compose them, can vie with any 
piece of mural workmanship in the world, and the rock-hewn 
galleries that communicate with the network of pools and 
cisterns that supplied the city with water, are typical 
Hebrew works; but they stand surrounded and overlaid by 
memorials of the various conquerors who, after subduing 
Judah, were themselves in turn subdued. In Jerusalem, 
as, indeed, throughout Palestine, the civilisations of the world 
have been deposited strata upon ‘strata. Belgium has 
been called the cockpit of Europe, but in a far stricter 
sense was Syria the cockpit of Asia. She has endured “the 
drums and tramplings” of some twenty conquests, and there 

hardly an acre of her soil which has not associations 
of battle and destruction. In most countries, time would 
have effaced the outward and visible signs of this history. 
In Palestine, every scar is.visible. In the first place, the 
bright, dry climate arrests all decay. Then, too, the land is 
one vast quarry of hard stone, and no King or conqueror was 
ever tempted to build but in the most enduring of materials. 

During the last quarter of a century, the ruins and buried 
cities of Palestine have been explored, if not thoroughly, yet 
with a great deal of care and attention. The results of 
these explorations, it has been the object of Mr. St. Clair 
to put together in a popular and readable form. His chief 
material consists of the Reports of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, but he has not neglected such other sources of informa- 
tion as exist. So many of the discoveries recorded in the 
work before us call for comment and quotation, that it is diffi- 
eult to know what to choose. Perhaps we cannot do better 
than extract the account of the marvellous rock gallery which 
runs from the Virgin’s Fountain to the Pool of Siloam, and 
of the inscription discovered therein :— 

“From the Virgin’s Fountain, about 320 yards south of the 
Triple Gate, and on the eastern side of Ophel, a tunnel has been 
excavated through the hill to the Pool of Siloam. The distance 
between these two places is not much more than 300 yards, but 
the tunnel winds about, and its length is 1,708 feet (or 569 yards). 
An inscription within this tunnel escaped the notice of 


all explorers until lately, and was not detected even by Warren. 
The present Pool of Siloam measures about 55 feet north and 





* (1.) Buried Cities and Bible Countries By George St. Clair, F.G.S. London: 
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south by 18 feet east and west, and is about 20 feet deep. At the 
north end an archway, 5 feet wide, appears, leading to a small 
vault, 12 feet long, in which is a descent from the level of the top 
of the pool to the level of the channel supplying it. In the year 
1880 one of the pupils of Herr Conrad Schick, the architect of the 
Church Missionary Society, while climbing down fell into the 
water, and on rising to the surface noticed the appearance of 
letters on the wall of the rock. The rock had been smoothed so 
as to form a tablet about 27 inches square, which contains six 
lines of writing on its lower portion. The inscription is 
about 5 yards from the mouth of the channel, and is on 
the right hand of an explorer entering from the Siloam end. 
It could hardly be read at first, because a deposit of lime had 
formed over it. Dr. Guthe removed this by washing the tablet 
with a weak solution of hydrochloric acid. Major Conder, with the 
aid of Lieutenant Mantell, expended much labour and patience 
in taking a ‘squeeze,’ sitting for three or four hours cramped 
up in the water in order to obtain a perfect copy, and repeating 
the experience in order to verify every letter. Conder’s squeezes 
were the basis of the earliest correct representation published in 
Europe. Professor Sayce, who had already visited the tunnel and 
made a provisional translation of the text, was now enabled to im- 
prove it; and the following is the translation :—‘1. (Behold the) 
excavation ! Now this is the history of the excavation. While the 
excavators were still lifting up 2. The pick, each towards his 
neighbour, and while there were yet three cubits to (excavate, 
there was heard) the voice of one man 3. Calling to his neigh- 
bour, for there was an excess (?) in the rock on the right hand (and 
on the left?). And after that onthe day 4. Of excavating the 
excavators had struck pick against pick, one against another, 
5. The waters flowed from the spring to the pool for a distance of 
1,200 cubits. And (part) 6. Of a cubit was the height of the 
rock over the head of the excavators.’ The meeting of the twe 
parties of excavators near the middle of the tunnel accords with 
Warren’s discovery of two false cuttings, one on either side, at a 
distance of 900ft. from the Siloam end. The inscription is in 
ancient characters, very much resembling those on the Moabite 
Stone, but possessing certain peculiarities. It is probably the 
oldest bit of Hebrew writing on stone that we possess, and opens 
out a new chapter in the history of the alphabet. It gives the first 
monumental evidence of the condition of civilisation among the 
Hebrews in the days of their kings; and altogether it is the most 
important discovery of the kind since the finding of the Moabite 
Stone.” 

It is impossible not to be struck by the resemblance between 
the style of this inscription and the account of mining work 
to be found in Job. Nothing more vivid can be imagined 
than the picture of the two parties of excavators who had 
begun at different ends meeting in the middle. It would 
be interesting to exhume, say from the Daily Telegraph, the 
account of the similar incident which took place when the boring 
of the Mont Cenis Tunnel was completed, and to compare the 
restraint of the Hebrew version with the verbosity of the 
English. Still, if the literary honours would remain with 
the Jews, we moderns keep at any rate the mechanical. It 
seems that the Hebrew engineers made two bad shots, whereas 
their European rivals made their “connection” with but an 
inch or two of variation. 

Not less interesting than the actual discoveries of ruins are 
the instances of successful identifications of Biblical sites. 
Strange as it may seem at first, the places mentioned in the 
Old Testament are much easier to identify than the scenes 
described in the New. The manner in which many of the 
earliest events of Jewish history can be localised, is little short 
of marvellous. The explanation of this apparent paradox is, 
we expect, to be found in the difference between the Greek 
and Hebrew languages. The former is not specially 
picturesque, while the latter lends itself with extraordinary 
facility to what, for want of a better phrase, we must term 
impressionist landscape-painting. The Hebrew writer puts a 
touch or two into his description which stamps it at once with 
reality, and materially assists the task of discovering the 
actual scenes of the Bible story. 


Though much has been done in the way of exploration, still 
more remains unaccomplished. In particular, there are two 
things which, if accomplished, might add greatly to our know- 
ledge. In the first place, the Temple enclosure at Jerusalem 
wants to be thoroughly explored. Who knows what may not lie 
hidden under the marble slab in the floor of the Sacred Well ? 
The slab, when struck, gives forth a hollow sound, but no man 
has ever lifted it. The Arabs say that it covers the mouth of 
the abyss of hell; and an ancient tradition declares that “the 
Temple of the Ark of the Covenant used to stand over this 
cave, and that it was afterwards concealed in the cave or below 
it by Jeremiah, and still lies hidden beneath the sacred rock.” 
It is in no way impossible that, if a search were made; 
tradition, as so often before in the history of explora- 
tion, might prove correct. Even more exciting is the 
thought that no human being has yet penetrated into the 
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cave of the field of Macpelah, where lies the mummy of 
Abraham. Itis surely a disgrace to Christendom that she does 
does not insist that the Turks shall permit investigation in 
both these cases. No real outrage on Mahommedan feeling 
ought, of course, to be committed; but the insolence which 
forbids all inquiry should not be tolerated for a moment. 
If England, Germany, Russia, France, Italy, Austria, and 
the United States, made a joint demand upon the Porte, the 
thing would be accomplished. The difficulty of dealing with 
the Turks in the matter of exploration suggests, indeed, that 
the government of Syria might be put altogether ona different 
footing. Why should not the Holy Land be internationalised, 
and treated as a “reservation”? Under the rule of an Inter- 
national Commission, prosperity might return to the fields and 
vineyards of Judah, while at the same time the various 
Christian Churches could prosecute undisturbed their re- 
searches into a history which interests them so profoundly. 

The need for improvement in the government of Pales- 
tine is brought out in the other work under our notice, 
—Mr. James Kean’s account of his tour in the Holy 
Land. The record of his journey shows how much the 
country suffers from Turkish misrule. Of the book itself, 
however, there is no need to say muck. Mr. Kean was no 
doubt profoundly interested in all he saw, but he has not in 
any marked degree the power of conveying that interest to his 
readers. In spite of the surpassing attractions of his subject, 
his book must be pronounced a dull one. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Asarule, the Magazines, light and heavy, are very dull this 
month. The exception is the Nineteenth Century, which has 
somehow contrived to avoid the effects of the intellectual 
paralysis which sets in with the holiday season. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s article we have noticed at length elsewhere. The 
paper of most interest after this is Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
“Imperial Federation: an American Ideal.” We generally 
find far more to differ from than to agree with in the writings 
of the apologist of American Protection; but if Mr. Carnegie 
continues to write as well and as sensibly as he does in the 
September Nineteenth Century, we shall in future find our- 
selves in agreement. Mr. Carnegie begins his article by 
exposing with crushing force the futility and danger of the 
Imperial Zollverein delusion. He points out that if the 
United Kingdom were mad enough to give the Colonies pre- 
ferential treatment, and to close her markets against the rest 
of the world, she would bring about her commercial ruin. 
The rest of the world would be certain to retaliate by measures 
of exclusion, and we should find that, in obtaining the exclu- 
sive trade of eleven million people, we had imperilled or lost 
the very large trade which, in spite of the existing protective 
tariffs, we do with the lands not comprised in the Empire. At 
the present moment, and in spite of the McKinley Bill, the 
United States are England’s greatest customer. ‘“ What the 
Republic would do,” says Mr. Carnegie, “if she were dis- 
criminated against needs no guess, for she has already lodged 
in the President power to go so far as to prohibit entirely the 
product of any country that Joes so discriminate.” This 
demolition of the Imperial Zollverein delusion, good as 
it is, is not, however, the most noteworthy part of Mr. 
Carnegie’s paper. In the portion which succeds, he shows not 
only the gift of statesmanship, but of that higher patriotism 
which looks beyond Washington or London, and embraces 
the whole English kin. Worthy of the highest praise is the 
passage in which he asks the members of the Imperial Federa- 
tion League whether they are not “working in the wrong 
direction :”— 

“The position which Britain should aim to occupy is no less 
than the ‘ Headship of the Race,’ as the parent of all. Now, even 
if the various parts of the Empire could be federated under one 
sovereign—of which there is as little likelihood as that the 
Republic could be induced to enter—and thus the whole aim of 
the ‘Federation League’ be accomplished, what then? Eleven 
millions of people will have been confederated with her—only this 
and nothing more—and Britain then would only be first in the 
smaller division of the race. It would not be such a prodigious 
ed her after all. We should have Hamlet with Hamlet left 
Mr. Carnegie then goes on to point out how it may be 
possible to found an indissoluble union of amity between 
the various portions of the English kin, in which the 
part of Hamlet shall not be omitted. We have in these 





columns repeatedly advocated an alliance of friendly autono- 
mous States rather than Imperial Federation as the ideal. 
But though the hope that America might not stand aloof 
has been present in our minds, we have not ventured 
to dwell on it too strongly. We have felt that as it was 
our madness and folly that made America part, not in peace 
but in anger, it was not for the Englishmen of Great Britain, 
but for those of the United States to say that there was still 
a possibility of blotting out the past, and of recognising to the 
full the tie of kinship. Mr. Carnegie has done what we have 
long hoped some American would do, and has shown that the 
history, the literature, and all else that makes up the glory of 
the race, wherever its home, are common stock. Space will 
not allow us to say all we should like to say about Mr. 
Carnegie’s paper. We will, however, quote a part of what he 
calls a “summary of ideas” which have forced themselves 
upon him “from a study of the question made with an earnest 
desire to secure first the unity of our race, and through that, 
for it, the mastery of the world for the good of the world :”— 


“First, the great aim of the Federationist should be to draw 
together the masses of all English-speaking countries, and to 
make them feel that they are really members of the same undivided 
race, and share its triumphs; that all English-speaking men are 
brothers who should rejoice in each other’s prosperity, and be 
proud of each other’s achievements. The little faults or short- 
comings of the other members should be overlooked, and all should 
dwell upon what is best in each, for, as members of the same race, 
what disgraces one necessarily reflects upon the entire family. 
Impossible ‘Imperial Federation’ and ‘Empire Trade League’ 
should give place to ‘Race Alliance,’ and so embrace all in one 
common bond, the only test being-— 

‘If Shakespeare’s tongue be spoken there, 
And songs of Burns be in the air.’ 

Ry arin Second, the parent-land should be urged to encourage 
her colonies, as an able mother encourages her sons, to go forth at 
maturity and play the part of men—loving and reverencing her, 
but independent. The idea of Federation among colonies should. 
also be encouraged; for no greater calamity could happen than 
that the various English-speaking communities should be divided 
into small nations, jealous of each other. The sad condition of 
Europe to-day, an armed camp contrasted with the United States, 
which is ere long to contain an English-speaking population as 
great as the whole of Europe, without any necessity for a 
standing army, should be continually in mind and proclaimed. 
The Australian Colonies do not require the lesson. These are 
wise and will federate, and as one irresistible power keep the peace 
and rule that quarter of the globe without armies, for they, like 
the Republic, can have no foe; but the union of England and 
Scotland should be held up to Canada and the United States. I 
should not like to think that I ever had said or ever should say a 
word that would tend to perpetuate upon the American continent 
two divisions of the race, or to feel that I had not exerted myself 
to produce union. The mother-land can do much by reminding 
Canada of her own union with Scotland, and the happy results 
which flow from it. The present unfortunate division of the race 
in America, so fraught with danger, is Britain’s work; the duty 
upon her to correct the evil is imperative. Nor is she unequal to the 
task, for she has done things that other nations cannot parallel. 
The cession of the Ionian Islands to classic Greece, the recent 
cession of Heligoland to Germany, show her capable of generous, 
even sublime, action.” 

With the rest of Mr. Carnegie’s paper we cannot deal; but we 
will quote in conclusion his last few sentences, with which we 
heartily concur :— 

“It is obvious that such an alliance of the race is dependent 
upon a union of hearts, and that force or pressure would only 
defeat it. No more seeds of lifelong bitterness should be sown. 
The younger members of the race should remember what is due 
to the parent; the parent should seek to retain their love and 
reverence by being ‘to their faults a little blind and to their 
virtues very kind ;’ freely according to each when maturity arrives 
the same independent existence and the same exclusive manage- 
ment of its own affairs, as she claims for herself, and for which 
she would rather sink under the sea than relinquish. Each 
member must be free to manage his own home as he thinks proper 
without incurring hostile criticism or parental interference. All 
must be equal. Allies—not Dependants. Fate has given to 
Britain a great progeny and a great past. Her future promises. 
to be no less great and prolific. Many may be the members of the 
family council of all English-speaking nations, each complete in 
itself, which I have predicted as sure to come sooner or later; but, 
however numerous the children, there can never be but one 
mother, and that mother, great, honoured, and beloved by all her 
offspring—as I pray she is to be—‘ this Sceptred Isle,’ my native 
land. God bless her!” 

—Under the title of “ Le Comte de Cominges,” Mons. J. J. 
Jusserand gives some curious glimpses of England and 
English affairs during the time of Charles IL, drawn from 
the French archives. In speaking of our literature as it 
appeared to France in the seventeenth century, M. Jusserand 
mentions that he has discovered that the great Surin- 
tendant Fouquet actually possessed in his library a copy 
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of Shakespeare. So did Louis XIV. In the catalogue of the 
Royal library (compiled about 1680), the librarian, however, 
added the following note, in order, we presume, to explain the 
presence of the strange folio:—‘“ Will. Shakspeare poeta 
anglicus...... Ce potte a limagination assez belle, il 
pense naturellement, il s’exprime avec finesse; mais ces belles 
qualités sont obscurcies par les ordures qu'il méle 4 ses 
comédies.” It is curious to note that the “inspired savage ” 
theory had not yet been thought of, and that Shakespeare is 
praised for his art, and only blamed for licentiousness. A 
passage from an Ambassador’s report thus describes the English 
Navy, which then, as now, awakened the enthusiasm of our 
neighbours :—“ Je vous avoue, sire, qu'il n’y arien de plus beau 
4 voir que toute cette marine, rien de plus grand ni de plus 
majestueux que ce grand nombre de vaisseaux faits et 4 faire, 
cette nombreuse quantité de canons, de mits, de cordages, de 
planches et autres machines nécessaires 4 cette sort de guerre. 
—(November 6th, 1664.)”——A word must be said for Mr. 
Auberon Herbert’s eloquent protest against the destruction 
of the New Forest. The question is a perfectly simple one. 
The Department of Woods and Forests’ attempt to make 
the Forest pay, has proved a dead loss, and can only end in 
spoiling the one untouched piece of woodland in England. 
It is, alas! not a very large piece, for hideous and abortive 
plantations, useless as timber and horrible to the view, have 
already ruined thousands of acres. The only satisfactory 
plan would be to declare the New Forest a National Park, 
and to hand over its management to a special Board com- 
missioned to preserve it as a place of recreation, subject to the 
right of the commoners to graze their pigs and ponies,—the 
latter are an essential part of the charm of the Forest. 

The Contemporary has no paper of political importance, but 
the article entitled “A Month in Southern India,” is written 
by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, and is therefore delightful 
reading. Here is his illustration of the extent to which 
centralisation is carried in India. A telegraph-clerk at a 
wayside railway-station, three hundred miles from Madras, 
sent the following telegram to head-quarters :—‘“ Tiger 
jamping about on the platform. Staff much alarmed. 
Please arrange.” Sir Mountstuart adds that the story has been 
doubted, but that he has found two people, one now in London, 
who have actually seen the message with their own eyes.—— 
Mr. Christie Murray, in a second instalment of “The Anti- 
podeans,” states his opinion as to the now well-worn question, 
—Is Australia developing a new type P— 

“ How far climate and environment may ultimately change the 
race no man can guess with any degree of certitude. It is a ques- 
tion on which Australians themselves are fond of speculating, and 
on which they like to induce their visitors and critics to speculate 
also. One of the contentions favoured is that they are running to 
the Greek type. The average traveller will probably change his 
conception of the Greek type very broadly before he gives any 
warmth of acceptance to this claim. That they cannot long remain 
unchanged by the influences which pour in upon them every day 
seems certain. The average mean temperature of Melbourne itself 
is only slightly lower than that of Marseilles. Sydney is five or six 
degrees higher, Adelaide is higher yet, and part of Queensland is of 
course distinctly tropical. In the northernmost parts of Australia 
it is evidently impossible that any race of men can for many 
generations preserve the characteristics of European peoples. In 
the towns the people show less change than in the country. The 
country-bred man has already shown the beginning of a new 
racial type, a type less heavy and solid than the English, but 
taller, slimmer, and more alert. These men ride like centaurs, 
and drive at break-neck speed where an English charioteer would 
infallibly get down and lead his horses. They are born to the 
companionship of the horse, and ride almost as soon as they can 
walk. The riders of trained buck-jumpers in the ‘Wild West’ 
show excited derision amongst men who do the real thing in that 
direction constantly and in the way of business. They are rather 
ugly horsemen to an English eye, slouching and lanky, but they 
can take a horse anywhere and can sit anything that has four legs. 
No Briton, however expert, can hold a candle to the native born 
colonial in this respect.” 

Professor Tyndall, in his paper on “ Phthisis,” in the Fort- 
nightly, propounds the theory that consumption is catching. 
The results of many careful experiments show, he declares, 
beyond doubt that the expectorations of phthisical persons 

P P P 
are capable of communicating the disease. Professor Tyndall 
believes that many so-called instances of hereditary lung- 
disease are the results of a father or mother infecting their 
children by want of care. Fortunately, if people are only careful, 
it 13 possible to live with consumptive patients and yet incur 
little or no danger, for the malady is not communicable 
through the breath. Dae precautions are, however, imperative 
to prevent the propagation of the disease. ——In “ Social Life 





in Australia,” Mr. Francis Adams talks the same sort of 
nonsense that was to be found in his former papers. Like 
all people who have socialistic leanings, he is dreadfully 
afraid that the Australians may copy the United States,— 
“the land where the luxury of the units and the misery of 
the millions is being carried out to a pitiless conclusion, 
beside which that of England is almost mild.” Mr. Adams 
writes cleverly, but his resolve to give the bloated capitalist 
“the creeps” is a little too obvious. We do not think the 
capitalist, or any one else, will be very much alarmed at him. 
—In “A Balkan Confederation,” Mr. Bourchier declares 
that the idea of making a Confederation of Greece, Bulgaria 
Servia, Montenegro, and Roumania is being seriously enter- 
tained, but that the great obstacle is Bulgaria, which feels 
that her best policy is to wait. We confess that the task, said 
to have been taken in hand by M. Trikoupis, sounds rather 
like that of getting a monkey, an ox, a dog, a squirrel, and 
a pony, to occupy one shed. &till, “happy families” can 
be formed, and a deluge or a prairie-fire will make strange 
bed-fellows. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@——— 

The Book of Aquaria. By the Rev. Gregory C. Bateman and 
Reginald A. R. Bennett. (Ll. Upcott Gill.)—This claims to 
be, above all things, a “ practical” work, dealing exhaustively 
with the construction, arrangement, and management of fresh- 
water and marine aquaria; and it is most emphatically what it 
claims to be. The clergyman who writes the first portion of it, 
treating of fresh-water aquaria, tells us in a modest preface, which, 
however, is not devoid of quiet humour, that he has always been 
fond of natural history, and that when he was a boy, he frequently 
looked forward to one day possessing an aquarium so large that 
he might collect as many creatures as he liked from the 
neighbouring ponds and streams, place them all together in his 
tank, and then “ make myself quite happy by watching the habits 
and the changes of my captives.” Mr. Bateman was not quite so 
successful as he would have liked to be, partly because he could 
not get his aquatic friends to live altogether as a happy family. 
But his failure set him to reading about and otherwise getting up 
the subject of aquaria, and the result is a substantial treatise, 
full of well-digested information and practical advice,—an ad- 
mirable one to put into the hands of boys with an enthusiasm for 
science. Such boys will find here everything they wish to know about 
the making and the management of an aquarium, about water- 
plants, amphibians, snails, mussels, water-bugs, crustaceans, Xc., 
given concisely and simply, and yet fully. The subject of marine 
aquaria forms the second part of the volume, and Mr. Reginald 
Bennett treats it as exhaustively and satisfactorily as Mr. Bate- 
man treats that of fresh-water aquaria. 

The Arab and the African. By S. Tristram Pruen, M.D. (Seeley 
and Co.)—So very much has been written about Africa of late, 
that one is glad to note that Dr. Pruen does not claim for his 
book that it is a specially ambitious one, even although “ it is 
written by one who has lived amongst the people as their friend 
and equal, and who has thus been permitted to see and hear 
things hidden from the passing traveller, and even from the 
resident who rules over rather than lives amongst the people with 
whom he is brought into daily contact.” This book cannot, 
indeed, be more fairly described than a simply written elementary 
text-book of Central Africa, from the pen of a man, however, who 
has not required to get up his subject. Dr. Pruen works 
systematically through his different topics, which include the 
land, the vegetation and animals, the people, the climate and 
diseases, the traveller, the slave-trade, the Arab, and the mis- 
sionary. There is nothing savouring of exaggeration in any of 
the deductions that Dr. Pruen draws from the facts which have 
come under the observation of three years, and the chapters in 
which he describes the slave-trade, and treats of the wild 
animals of Central Africa, will be found very agreeable reading 
indeed. The volume contains a number of excellent if not very 
elaborate illustrations, and ought to be carefully studied before- 
hand by any persons who contemplate settling in Eastern Equa- 
torial Africa. Dr. Pruen is an earnestly religious man, and, 
naturally enough, takes a more hopeful view of the mission work 
that is being carried on in the region where he has lived, than has 
been recently adopted by travellers and others. At the same time, 
he admits that it is “carried on at present at a great disadvan- 
tage, and must continue to be until there are a sufficient number 
of well-educated, well-trained, whole-hearted native converts 
ready themselves to carry the Gospel to their heathen brethren.” 

Elementary Biology. By T. Jeffery Parker. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—A well-written and certainly instructive text-book this. 
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Analogies and comparisons are pointed out, and the reader is 
persuaded to be observant; and this is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and distinctly better than the tendency to concentrate 
everything on profound histological research. The book is well 
illustrated, and plenty of practical advice is given, and couched 
in a more conversational style than is usual in such works. 


The Iliad of Homer. Translated into English Prose by John 
Purves, M.A. Edited, with Introduction, by Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 
(Percival and Co.)—Mr. Purves, a scholar of no little eminence, 
spent many years on this book, but did not iive to finish the 
revision. We can hardly say that it was wanted. The work has 
been done sufficiently well for all practical purposes by Messrs. 
Lang, Leaf, and Myers, working in combination; and a trans- 
lation in prose does not afford the opportunities of novelty that 
are to be found in verse. When a classic has been well done in 
prose, it is useless to do it again. Mr. Purves, however, began 
his undertaking long before his rivals (in 1871, the editor tells us), 
and it would have been ungracious to leave in oblivion what is 
said to have been the work of his life. We do not always like Mr. 
Purves’s choice of words. “ Auxiliary,” for instance, might be 
well exchanged for “helper.” ‘“ Atride,” “ Pelide,” “ Priamid,” 
&c., have an awkward sound. (We see that “Tydeus’ son” is used 
rather than “Tydide.”’) “Conversation” is another word that has 
a grating sound. Why not “converse,” or “talk”? In the 
English style which this translation may be said to affect, the 
word “conversation” has a meaning quite distinct from that 
which it now bears. Here is a specimen of Mr. Purves’s work, for 
which we shall select by preference a well-known passage from the 
Ouxristus of Hector and Andromache :— 

“ But not so much grieve I for the Trojans hereafter, nor for 
Hecabe herself, nor for Priam the King, nor for my brothers many 
and brave, who shall fall in the dust beneath hostile men, as I 
grieve for thee, when some brazen-coated Achzan shall lead thee 
away weeping, and take from thee the day of freedom: and thou 
shalt go to Argos, and weave at the loom of a mistress, and bear 
water from Messeis and Hypereia’s well, all, all unwilling; but 
necessity shall be laid upon thee. And some man will say, who sees 
thy tears: ‘Lo! the wife of Hector, most excellent in fight of all 
the horse-curbing Trojans, when they did battle about Ilium.’ So 
some one will say, and thy grief shall be renewed because thou 
lackest a man to turn away the day of slavery. But let me be 
dead, and the mounded earth cover me, before I know of thy 
crying and thy mishandlement.” 

Here is the same passage, as it appears in the version of Messrs. 
Lang, Leaf, and Myers :— 

“ Yet doth the anguish of the Trojans hereafter not so much 
trouble me, neither Hekabe’s own, neither King Priam’s, neither 
my brethren’s, the many and brave that shall fall in the dust before 
their foemen, as doth thine anguish in the day when some mail- 
clad Achaian shall lead thee weeping and rob thee of the light of 
freedom. So shalt thou abide in Argos, and ply the loom at 
another woman’s bidding, and bear water from fount Messeis or 
Hypereia, being grievously entreated, and sore constraint shall be 
laid upon thee. And then shall one say that beholdeth thee 
weep: ‘This is wife of Hector that was foremost in battle of the 
horse-taming Trojans, when men fought about Ilios.’ Thus shall 
one say hereafter, and fresh grief will be thine for lack of such an 
husband as thou hadst to ward off the day of thraldom. But me 
in death may the heaped-up earth be covering, ere I hear thy 
crying and thy carrying into captivity.” 

A History of Civilisation in Ancient India. By Romesh Chunder 
Dutt. 3 vols. (Thacker, Spink, and Co., Calcutta )—Mr. Dutt 
devotes the first of his three volumes to what he calls the “ Vedic 
and Epic Ages.” ‘The first includes the six centuries B.C. 2000- 
1400, during which, it is supposed, the Indo-Aryan immigrants 
continued to inhabit the territory watered by the Indus and its 
five tributaries. The literature by which this period is illustrated 
is the Rig-Veda, a collection of primitive hymns, handed down 
by memory, it would seem, through many ages. The conclusions 
that may be deduced from them as to the early Aryan civilisation 
as it contrasts with more recent developments, are, of course, 
highly interesting. That it was usual for widows to marry in 
those early times, is abundantly clear. We need not, indeed, go 
beyond the fact that the Sanskrit language has words for the 
“man who marries a widow,” for “a widow married again,” and 
for ‘a woman’s child by a second husband.” Suttee appears to 
have been sanctioned by a deliberate corruption of the lan- 
guage of the Rig-Veda. The Epic period includes the time 
when the conquering race travelled down the Valley of the 
Ganges. Its literature is to be found in the Brahmanas, 
the Aranyakas, and the Upanishads. In these we see what 
we may call Hindooism developing, but still a long way off its 
full growth. The second volume is devoted to the “ Rationalistic 
Age,” as Mr. Dutt calls it, including the time 1000-242 B.C. 
Here the literature is the Sutras. Caste-system has now become 
completely organised. Braihman privilege is fully developed. 
Still, some of the abuses of the present social order are not yet 
firmly established. “Child-marriage,” for instance, was not 





practised. The latter part of this time is occupied by the 
Buddhist reformation. On this Mr. Dutt has much that is in- 
teresting to say. His account of Buddha, of his teaching, of the 
literature in which it is embodied, is noteworthy. Finally, in the 
third volume, we have the ‘“‘ Buddhist and Pauranik ages, from 
B.C, 242 to A.D. 500, and from 500 A.D. to 1194 respectively, the 
Pauranik age being, it may be said, the time of the Hindoo 
Renaissance. The learning of this period, scientific as well as 
literary, furnishes the subject of some highly interesting chapters, 
We may congratulate Mr. Dutt on the completion of a valuable 
work. 

Ii Happened Yesterday. By Frederick Marshall. (Blackwood 
and Sons.)—This is an uncanny story of what may be called 
hypnotism. A German girl, of noble birth, but very poor, goes 
to live as companion to a French bourgeoise, who has inherited 
great wealth. Her employer’s nephew, a young Frenchman of 
the intensely patriotic type, begins by hating her, and gradually, 
a marvellous transformation having been made meanwhile in her 
appearance by the skill of Parisian modistes, falls in love with her, 
Then another influence comes in. A Russian friend of the nephew 
subjects the girl to a strong “ will-influence.” Various complica- 
tions follow, ending in a duel and the Russian’s death. The 
heroine is left professing eternal fidelity to the memory of her 
“master,” to whom she owes, she says, the most precious part of 
herlife. What good he had done her we cannot profess to under- 
stand; but there will be always those who will “lead captive silly 
women.” 

Poems. By Christina G. Rossetti. (Macmillan.)—This is a com- 
plete edition of Miss Rossetti’s poems. It will be welcome to many 


whose hearts were won long ago by “ Goblin Market,’’ and who. 


have not ceased to admire the delicate fancy, the tenderness, the 
serious thought of this sweet singer. There is nothing absolutely 
new, we think, in the volume; but it contains various poems that 
have appeared from time to time in magazines, and are now col- 
lected for the first time. Here is a piece that will probably be new 
to some readers :— 


“*THeE MASTER IS COME, AND CALLETH FOR THEE,” 


Who calleth ?—Thy Father calleth, 
Run, O Daughter, to wait on Him: 

He who chasteneth but for a season, 
Trims thy lamp that it burn not dim, 


Who calleth ?—Thy Master calleth, 
Sit, Disciple, and learn of Him : 
He who teacheth wisdom of angels 

Make thee wise as the Cherubim, 


Who cal'eth ?—Thy Monarch ca'leth, 
Rise, O Subject, and follow Him : 

He is stronger than Death or Devil, 
Fear not thou if the foe be grim. 


Who calleth ?—Thy Lord God calleth, 
Fall, OU Creature, adoring Him : 
He is jealous, thy God Almighty, 
Count not dear to thee life or limb. 
Who calleth P—Thy Bridegroom calleth, 
Soar, O Bride, with the Seraphim ; 
He who loves thee as no man loveth, 
Bids thee give up thy heart to Him,’’ 
But in 1. 8,“ Cherubim” should be “Seraphim.” It is they who 


“excel in wisdom,” the Cherubim in strength. 


Aids to Practical Geology. By Grenville A. G. Cole. (Griffin and 
Co.)—This is a thoroughly comprehensive manual of what we may 
call analytical geology, going in more for the microscopical, 
mineralogical, and chemical structure, as the title indicates, than 
the more general aspects of geology. The student, indeed, with 
this book in his hand, has not much need to exercise his own wits,. 
not so much, perhaps, as he ought to have. We cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Cole uses unnecessarily technical expressions 
sometimes. Aids to Practical Geology certainly justifies its title. 

A Cruise in an Opium Clipper. By Captain Lindsay Anderson. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Captain Lindsay Anderson writes a most 
realistic account of life in the opium trade, as he saw it from the 
decks of a well-manned and well-armed schooner. The narrative 
runs as only a sailor can make a narrative run, with the fasci- 
nating and innumerable details of navigation. The greatest 
danger the ‘ Eamont” ran was from two typhoons, and these are 
described with considerable force and lively vigour. How the 
‘Eamont’ got through these, and how she bumped over the reef 
to find the long looked-for trading port, are the best portions of 
the book. The characteristic detail almost enables a seaman, or 
any one acquainted with sailing, to fancy himself aboard tho 
‘ Eamont.’ 

Quita. By Cecil Dunstan. 2 vols. (Ward and Downey.)— 
The best thing in Quita is the contrast which “Cecil Dunstan ” 
draws between the unaffected girl who has imbibed the freedom 
and generosity of Colonial life, and her London cousins, who are 
all that young society ladies should be; they are a little ex- 
aggerated, it is true, but it is hard for any one to describe people 
of their type without exaggerating their faults. The love-story 
is not, on the whole, satisfactory, and the end is weak, too 
evidently caught at as a way out of a difficulty. The peculiar 
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position which the father and son stand in to Quita, is not in itself 
bad; but the working out is palpably shirked in the end. Quita, 
however, is readable, quiet and even, but never really dull, 
though we must say the last page is reached with a sigh of relief, 
and Quita’s love-affair drags somewhat after two volumes of it. 
The Bachelors’ Club. By I. Zangwill. (Henry and Co.)—This 
is a sufficiently amusing book. A club of bachelors who promise 
celibacy, and one after another commit matrimony, furnishes 
the main idea. This is not exactly novel, but it affords oppor- 
tunities for some amusing writing. By using these opportunities, 
and by putting in more or less humorous matter which is not 
particularly appropriate, a readable book has been produced, 
Perhaps “ Hamlet up to Date,” an account of an author’s “ ghost ” 


{the man who produces the work to which another puts his 


name), is as good as anything in the volume. A table in which 
the calculations as to how one is to live on this or that income are 
purlesqued, may also be mentioned. Mr. Zangwill’s humour is not 
subtle or refined, but it is genuine, and often fresh. 


Swiss Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —This is a new edition of a work which originally ap- 
peared just a quarter of a century ago, and was, indeed, the first 
of the highly popular “Pen and Pencil Series.” It was written 
by Dr. S. Manning, and illustrated by Mr. E. Whymper. The 
new edition of the text is due, we suppose, to Dr. S. G. Green, 
while Mr. Whymper has added some new illustrations. But of 
the earlier work, that dealing with the Rhine and the Italian 
Lakes has been omitted; the Swiss portion proper has been con- 
siderably enlarged, the Switzerland known to the tourist of the 
present day being much larger than the region with which he 
was content five-and-twenty years ago. A valuable addition is 
Mr. Stanford’s admirable map. 
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“ ‘ ; 
” An excellent Wearing Fabric. Made 
L I B E R T Y specially for Liberty and Co. _ ; 
In new rich and rare colourings and in 
ART a oaeueaee by yi anaes 
otwithstanding the increased cost of pro- 
VELVETEEN duction of this speciality, Messrs. Liberty and 
FOR Co. will continue to supply the material at the 
same Pay as heretofore, viz. :—3s. lld. per 
AUTUMN DRESSES. yard, 26 to 27 inches wide. Every yard stamped 
“* Liberty ” Art Velveteen. 
Autumn Patterns post-firee. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





New Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 
VINOLIA SOAP. 
GUARANTEED PUREST. 
* An ideal soap.”—Chemist and Druggist. 











6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, —gelecraph Offce-MATLOOK BANK. 


| 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SMEDLEY’S. > 


| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


| 


MATLOCK | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





CALICO & FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR =$ “nbsuints: 


AND SHIRTS. 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 
FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
_ —The Lancet, 


Illustrated Price-List, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application, 





Full Assortment of Goods for both sexes at 
- OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, W.; 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 





OUR EYES. 


Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the Alleviation 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


oe & Ff FB &, 
And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 


By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’. 
Sent free for 1s, 24. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 62 Strand, London, W.C. 








Ror AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &:., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 13th, 1891. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SU&REY. 
The College prepares for London Degrees and.Oxford Honour Examinations. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER lst. Examination 
for Entrance, September 23rd ani 2tth. A few Barsaries of £30a year may be 
awarded on the resu'ts of this Exawination. Oullege fee, which covers all 
expenses, £90 per annu:n. 


For farther particulars, apply to J, L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





EAD - MASTERSHIP, ROYAL INSTITUTION 
SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL.—REVISED NOTICE.—The Committee wil 
proceed, in September next, to fill the above VACANOY (caused by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. E. H. Culley to the Head-Mastership of Monmouth School). Salary, 
£400 per annum, with a capitation fee of £2a boy. No house.—Applications and 
testimonials should be sent, if possible not later than September lst, to the 
SECRETARY, who will supply necessary information. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE LEEDS. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 

The EIGHTEENTH SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1891. The 
Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Art, 
Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, and 
Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dye House, and Prin- 
ting Rooms, will be open daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the SECRETARY :— 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For O ional and Evening St 
3. Classes in Leather Industries. 
4. Classes in Agriculture. 

5. For Medical Students. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OOTOBER Ist. Introductory 
Address by W. G. Spencer, Esq., M.S., F.R.C.S., at 4 p.m., followed by distribu- 
tion of prizes. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 and £40, and 
one of £20, for Dental students, on Examination September 23rd and 24th. 

Fees: 100 guineas in one sum on entrance, or £110 in two payments, or £120 in 
five payments. Special fees for partial and Dental students. The Hospital hasa 
service of over 200 beds, and the usual specialdepartments. Special Classes for the 
Prelimi Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 
London, and for the first F.R.C.S, Examination.— Pros: us and all information 
on application to W. H. ALLCHIN, M.B. Lond., Dean. 
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HE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM 
SESSION 1891-92. 
FACULTIES of ARTS and SCIENCE. 

The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on WEDNESDAY, September 30th, 1891, 
A Syllabus, containing full information as to the various courses of instruction, 
lecture days and hours, fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, &c., is published 
by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham, price 6d.; by post, 8d.—Further 
particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the College, 

BR. 8. HEATH, Principal. 





GEO, H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
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IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

of Schools can confidently recommend for its exceptional tone and excel- 

lent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, Drawing, 

and Needlework, and its reasonable terms (for the advantages offered), a healthily 

situated LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of 

the neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES 

for a few BOARDERS.—Address, for particulars, “ P.,’’ 15 Arlington Road, 

Gloucester Gate, Rezent’s Park, N.W. A GOVERNESS-STUDENT WANTED, 
to assist in a Kindergarten Class, 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory 
work, Drawing, Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cises. The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars, SCHOOL 
HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of 
FEES, four to six guineasa term, according to age. For Boarding-House arrange- 
ments, apply to the Head-Mistress. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the 
Secretary. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 15th. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, September 14th, at 10 a.m. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


Kite SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 
M 








T, FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
aster at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER, 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes. 


HAMP FLEURI, COUR, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS 
and Frau v. WORMS have a comfortable ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting are the special studies, Escort from London first week in September. 











RESDEN.—Frau Professor BURGER offers a very 
comfortable HOME, on moderate terms, to a LIMITED NUMBER of 
LADIES wishing to reside at Dresden. Excellent opportunities for the study of 
Music, Languages, and especially Painting, Drawing, and Sketching. Highest 
English and German references.—15 Sedanstrasse. 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE.— 

SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS, sons of gentlemen. House stands in its 

own garden; sheltered playground ; good field for games; close to sea and pines. 

Conducted by Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, assisted by a resident English and a 

resident Foreign Master, and an English Governess. Terms, £80 for boys under 
10, £100 over 10, 








RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 
MAN, of many years’ successful experience in Tuition, who receives Six 
Boys of good family to prepare for the Public Schools or Commercial Life, is 
willing to take ENTIRE CHARGE of BOYS whose parents are abroad. Great 
educational advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a 
refined Christian home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references. Cricket, Tennis, 
pr and Sea-Bathing.—Address, ‘‘CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 
Chancery Lane, London. 





NEXPENSIVE, SOUND EDUCATION at SCHORNE 
COLLEGE, WINSLOW.—Nearly Five Hundred Army and Navy Boys, 
Clergy Sons, Medical, &c., have been educated in either the Classical or Modern 
Side, and the School has a good record. Thirty guineas a year. Boys over 15, 
preparing for Oxford Respousions, Army Preliminary, Cambridge Locals, Coll. 
Precep. Exams., &c., 49 guineas.—Rev. Dr. JAMES, 


| Sago eed GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Sound Public School 

Education on moderate terms. Healthy situation, in fine country ; new 
buildings. (Two Open Scholarships, Akroyd Scholarship, highest distinctions in 
Camb. Local Exams,, 1890-1891.) NKHXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 
—For Prospectus, apply to Rev. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A., Head-Master. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER— 

There will be an EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 15th for ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School Dues to 20 and 25 guineasa year. Candi- 
dates must be under 15 years of age.—For further information, apply to Rev. D. 
EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


URBECK COLLEGE, SWANAGE (in sight of 
Bournemouth).—Dry, bracing, beautiful, seaside place. Home-School. 
Prepsrationfor Public Schools, Indian and Colonial pupils taken entire care of.— 
For list of successes, &c., apply to Rev. T. RUSSELL-WRIGHT, M.A., Principal, 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. Established 1871. 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the Prin- 
cipals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for Uni- 
versity Examinations, &c. Entiro charge taken of pupils from India and the 
Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :—Religious Knowledge, the Rev, James 
Cornford, M.A., Lecturer at the London College of Divinity ; English Language 
and Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G.S. ; Ancient and Modern History, 
H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A., F.R.Hist.S8.; Science, E. K. Campbell, Esq., M.B., 
F.R.C.S.; French, L. Stiévenard, Esq., F.C.P., Officier d’Académie, Université 
de France, City of London School, and King’s College, London; German, Dr. C. 
A. Reinecke, University of Géttingen and City of London College; Latin and 
Arithmetic, C. W. Cunnington, Esq., A.K.C.; Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water-Colours, Alfred 
Hardy, Esq., Miss Rosenberg; Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M., 
Walter Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. Cummings, 
Esq., R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Eliis Roberts, Esq. ; Dancing 
and Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 

CLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMBER 2lst, 1891. 

For terms, reference, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS, 

EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 

Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the t of s of that body, for 


























the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 


Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leight 
Park School, eating. 4 eer ’ . ——— 





—___.. 


DINBURGH UNIVERSITY.—A GENTLEMAN can 

_ be taken into the PRIVATE HOUSKH, near the University, of a married 
Physician. Tuition if necessary. References required.—Address, ‘* M.D,* 
7 George Square, Edinburgh. ‘i 


HE HALL, near ETON AVENUE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 

—Superior SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, combining 

the advantages of an intellectual home with thorough education and training, 

There are unusual advantages for the study of Modern Languages, Music, and 

Painting, and for preparing for University Examinations if desired. The School 

has been removed to a house syecially built for it in a fine open position.—Apply 
to the PRINCIPALS for Prospectus and Views of the School. 








{HRISTMAS TERM, 1891.—Miss 8S. W. CASE will RE- 
OPEN her SCHOOL for Day-Pupils and Boarders, on THURSDAY, Sep. 
tember 17th.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1891-92 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 
1st, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir G. M. Humpury, M.D, 
LL.D., F.R.S. , 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year students, will be offered for Competition. The 
Examination will be held on September 26th, 28th, and 29th, and the subjects 
will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at 
the option of candidates, 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 


Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, Scientific, 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, 

All Hospital Appointments are open to students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
ee a or to bee gene a rages and special arrangements are 
made for students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for D 
students and for qualified Practitioners. . r 7 — 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students into 
their houses, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secret: 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. , G. H. MAKINS, Dean.’ 








ISS BRAHAM will REOPEN her SCHOOL on FRI- 

DAY, September 18th. The boys are prepared for the ordinary and 

Scholarship examinations of the Public Schools. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas 
a year.—Pixholme, Dorking, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Sch i i 
oe pt ee ~~ ply cheme, the University, 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Dr. G. F. Buanprorp at 4 p.m.—A Prospectus 
of the School and further information may be obtained by personal application 
between 1 and 3 p.m., or by letter, addressed to the DEAN, at the Hospital. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 


Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


16,323.—The Poplar Committee ask for £10, to enable them to continue main- 
taining a young woman with two baby-children, whose husband they have recently 
sent to South Africa. He was consumptive, and, as he had before done well out 
there, the Committee procured him a free passage, and they hear from Cape 
Town, where the vessel has touched, that he is already better. It is hoped that 
he may soon send home some money for his wife. 

16,329,—The Poplar Committee ask for £4 11s., to enable them to give an old 
couple past work (74 and 69) an allowance of 3s.6d. a week. Their four sons 
(all poor, and all but one married) are among them allowing 7s a week. The old 
man has been in two clubs, but is not now receiving anything from either, 

15,015—The Poplar Committce ask for £5 4s. to enable them to complete an 
allowance of 7s. a week to a widow of 69. She maintained herself by needlework 
for many years, but is now infirm and past work. A married son and other 
friends supply the balance, 

16,242,—The Stepney Committee are anxious to receive £7 10s. towards cost of 
helping a respectable man through a severe attack of rheumatism, sending him to 
Bath Mineral Water Hospital and a Convalescent Home. There is now every 
reason to believe this course will restore him to health, though at one time there 
seemed little chance of doing so. 

16,216.—The Holborn Committee ask for £7 10s., to provide an allowance of 5s. 
a week to a woman of 74. She has no children, but a niece a!lows her 2s. a 
week, and other friends send occasional contributions through the Committee. 

13,074.—The Newington Committee ask for £4 1ls., to complete six months’ 
cost of a little girl of ten years in the Cripples’ Nursery, Regent’s Park. Her 
father is a cabman, who pays ls, 6d. a week regularly towards the cost, 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed, Libraries arranged and catalogued. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Great 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts, Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER. 


| on DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.Cc. 
FOUNDED 1848, 




















INVESTED FUNDS) wa‘ oe oes ene £12, 000,000 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 

of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENCE (including 

the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Department of Fine Arts), will BEGIN 

on OCTOBER 2nd. The Introductory Lecture will be given at 8.30 p m., by Pro- 
fessor W. F. R. WELDON, M.A., F.R.S, 


PROFESSORS. 


EDs cette te oce, EE 
a BS {as and Mechanical Tech- 
J. Hudson Beare, B.Sc. ... ae ZF 


ogy. 
Edw. Spencer Beesly, M.A. .. ... Ancient and Modern History. 


Cecil Bendall, M.A.... a «. Sanskrit. fs 
1 dM 1 ates-Gold- 

Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.B.S., F.G.8. { Geology, and. Minerslogy (¥ 
T, W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. ... Pali and Buddbist Literature. 
Antonio Farinelli, L.B. ... re Italian Language and Literature. 
J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc. im Paoson doente Peeks hip) 

B.A., FBS... ave ysics (Quain Professorship). 
aca z Political Economy (Newmarch Pro- 


H. S. Foxwell, M.A... oa wee rae fessorsbip). 
: Latin. 

Alfred Goodwin, M.A. « pee we paca ’ a $ 
Juri lence an onstitutional Law 

Alexander Henry, M.A., LL.B... «53° ‘and Hist an 

M. J. M. Hill, M.A.... oa aaa ... Mathematics, 

pap fEnglish Language and Literature 

W. P. Ker, M.A. ... an ol “-% (Quain Professorship). 

H. Lallemand, B.-és-Se. ..- pe .. French Language and Literature. 

A. Legros... aa ose on .. Fine Arts (Slade Professorship’. 

Rev. D. W. Marks ... am nas .. Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 

A. F. Murison, M.A. pa pee .. Roman Taw. 


Botany (Quain Professorship). 


F. W. Oliver, B.A., D.Sc. .. 
* ‘ Applied Mathematics. 


Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B... 


R. 8. Poole, LL.D. ... ais Archeology (Yates Professorship). 
J. P. Postgate, M.A. coe a ... Comparative Philology. 

W. Kamsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. sa ... Chemistry. : 

Charles Rieu, Ph.D. eee Arabic and Persian, 


* § Philosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote 


G. Croom Robertson, M.A. a “0 Professorship). 
E. A. Schiifer, F.R.S. “e an Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 
T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A. .. Architecture. 


* BA on Harcourt, M.A., } Civil Engineering and Surveying. 
E : pe: oa me i ji Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
W.F.R, Weldon, 1.4., FBS... ... f “O87 n Professorship). 
Watcon Smith, F.C.1., F.I.C. (Lecturer) Chemicxl Technology. 
Hugh Stannus, F,R.1.B.4. (Lecturer)... Applied Art. 
Scholarships, &c., of the value.of £2,000 may be awarded annually. The regu- 


lations as to these, and further information as to classes, prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the Secretary. J. M. HORSBURGH, M _A., Secretary. 


Ss GEORGE’S ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 





SEVENTEENTH SESSION, 1891-92. 

CORRESPONDENOE CLASS3S to prepare for the L.L.A. Examinations, and 
to direct Private Reading, open OCTOBER Ist. 

ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES of a less advanced nature to pre- 
pare for the Local Examinations of Edinburgh, and to give help in Eome Kdu- 
cation, open OCTOBER 8th. . 7 L ; 

The subjects taught inclade Grammar, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, History, 
Geography, Scripture, Church History, English Composition, English Language 
and Literature, Latin, Greek, French, German, Comparative Philology, Logic, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, Educaticn, Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Botany, Drawing, History of Art, and Theory of Music. 

Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, St. George’s Olasses, 3 and 5 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh. 


{ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 
PRESIDENT—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
CuAIRMAN OF CounciL—The Right Hon. the EARL of SELBORNE, F.R.S, 
SESSION 1391-92. 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION. 

The Conrses of Technical Instruction at the Ceutral Institution of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute are adapted to the requirements of persons who 
are preparing to become civil, mechanical, or electrical engineers, chemical and 
other manufacturers, and teachers. 

The NEW SESSION COMMENCES on SEPTEMBER 30th. The Entrancsa 
Examination will be held on September 21st to 24th. 

Programme and full particulars of Courses of Instruction, and of the Entrance 
Scholarships, on application at the Central Institution, Exhibition Road, or at 
the Office of the City and Guilds Institute, Gresham College, E.C. 

TECHNICAL COLLEGH, FINSBURY, 

The Day Classes at the City and Guilds Technical College, Finsbury, provide 
penny inatraction for mechanical and electrical engineers and technical 
chemists, 

The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 6th. The Entrance 
Examination will be held on September 29th. 

For further particulars of Day and Evening Classes, Scholarships, &c., apply 
at the College, Leonard Street, City Road, E.C., or at the Office of the City and 


Guilds Institute, 
JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
City and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College, E.C. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 

a —Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident, Daily, and 

Visiting Governesses, Art and Music Teachers, Companions, &c. Schoois and 
Ecucational Homes recommended.—27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 


HISLEHURST COMMON, KENT.—PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL, 4 Summerh#l Villas.-Miss ROSE (Cambridge University 

Hiher Local Certificate) has vacancies for TWO LITTLE BOYS as BOARDERS. 
—Terms and testimonials on application. 


ANTED, SITUATION as HOUSEKEEPER.—Good 
Cook and Needlewoman; understands children; good Nurse. Age 30. 
Salary required, £35. Excellent references.—Address, “ H, C.,’’ Mrs. Deal, High 


Garrett, Braintree, Essex. 


PLEASAN T WINTER QUARTERS.—A GENTLEMAN 
_Wishes to record his delightful experience of such, with the object of com- 
mending them to those in quest of a COMFORTABLE HOME in a small and 
agreeable circle.—Mrs. T., 90 Grove Lane, Denmark Hill, 


UGBY.—To LET (near School) from September 29th, 
: HOUSE containing two reception and six bed rooms, with bath-room and 
every convenience.—For terms, apply J. YOUNG, Oxford Street, Rugby. 




















(JHAMBERS or FLATS (Residential) to be LET, in suites 
of from one to twelve rooms, in proximity to City, West End, Theatres, 
and central railway-stations. Cooking and attendance if required, by resident 
ousekeeper, Hiectrie light, and hall-porter in uniform. Boy-messenger boxes, 
—Apply to HOUSEKEEPER, 67, 68, 69 Chancery Lane; or to Collector’s Office, 
63 Chancery Lane, 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The CHAIR of GREEK is now VACANT through the election of Pro- 
fessor Roberts as Principal of the University College, Aberystwyth. The Council 
will proceed to the appointment of the new Professor in September next. 
The stipend of the Professor will be £350 per annum. Applications, together 
with testimonials and references, should be forwarded before Tuesday, September 
8th, 1891.—For further information, apply to 


Cardiff, August 4th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





IVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING, and the 
NORMAL DEPARTMENTS for INTERMEDIATE and ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS, will OPEN on MONDAY, October 5th, 1891. The Lectures and 
Classes are open to men and women.—For Prospectuses and information con- 
cerning Scholarships, &c., apply to 


University College, Cardiff, August 11th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


COUNTY of GLAMORGAN. 

_ The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT the following members of a Staff of Travelling 
Teachers in Technical Subjects for the County of Gla morgan :— 

A Lecturer in Mathematics and Theoretical Mechanics. 

A Lecturer in Ohemistry and Metallargy. 

A Lecturer in Geolozy and Mining. 

One or two Lecturers in Mechanical Engineering. 

The stipend of each Lecturer will be £206 per annum, together with travelling 
expenses. —Applications, together with testimonials and references, should be 
sent in not later than Tuesday, September 8th, 1891, to the undersigned, from 
whom further information in regard to the duties of the Staff may be obtained. 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891, , IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


COUNTY of MONMOUTH. 

The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmonthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT a DIRECTOR of the Staff of Travelling Teachers 
in Technical Subjects, to be established under the provisions of the Scheme «f the 
Technical Instraction Committee of the County of Monmouth. The stipena of 
the Director will be £350 per annum.—Candidates for the post must send in 
their applications, togeth ith testi ials and references, to the undersigned, 
on or before Tuesday, September 8th, 1891.—For further information, and for 
copies of the above scheme, apply to 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 





IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
COUNTY o MONMOUTH. 

The COUNCIL of the University © ‘ege of South Wales and Monmonthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT the fo! wing members of a Staff of Travelling 
Teachers in Technical Subjects for the County of Monmouth :— 

A Lecturer in Chenistry and Metallurgy, 
A Lecturer in Geo cgy and Mining. 

The stipend of each Lecturer will be £2)0 per annum, together with travelling 
expenses.—Applications, together wit testimonials and references, should be 
sent in not later than Saturday, September 19th, 1891, to the undersigned, from 
whom further information in regard to the duties of the Staff may be obtained. 


Cardiff, August 29th, 1891, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 

The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of MINING. The stipend of the 
Professor will be £350 per annum.—Applications, together with testimonials and 
references, should be forwarded on or before Tuesday, September 15th, 1891.— 
For further information, apply to 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 





IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT a LECTURER in GEOLOGY. The stipend of the 
Lecturer will be £200 per annum.—Applications, together with testimonials and 
references, should be forwarded on or before Tuesday, September 15th, 1891.— 
For further information, apply to 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
—President: LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. Vice-President: The Ven. the 
AKCHDEACON of MANCHESTER. Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS.—NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 19th.—Application for admis- 
sion may be made to the SECRETARY, at the School; or to the Hon. Sec., H. 
C. BAKSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. Boarding-House: Miss 
IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristo!. 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October Ist, 

The Hospital is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,806; out-patients, 120,158 ; 
accidents, 8,847. 

Surgical operations daily. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resident Accoucheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons, 
&c. Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed 
every three th ll appoint ts are free. Holders of resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value 
£75 and £50, and two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered 
for competition at theend of September to new students, Sixteen other Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For further information, apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E, MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 











———_ 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents FoR SEPTEMBER. 

A Monts 1n SoutHEerN Inp1a. By the Right Hon. 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 

Henrik Insen’s Poems. By Philip H. Wicksteed. 

LavRENCE OLIPHANT. By Julia Wedgwood. 

THE NATIONALISATION OF CATHEDRALS. By H. W. 
Massingham. 

Pictor SacriLecus: A.D. 1483, By Vernon Lee. 

eee GosrEeL. By Professor Emil Schirer, 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN Bacu. By William F. Apthorp. 
—— Astronomy. By Sir R. S. Ball, LL.D., 
RS. 


THE ANTIPODEANS.—II. By D. Christie Murray. 


IspisterR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
SEPTEMBER. 


Evecrorat Facts.—No. III. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


THE BritisH 1n East Arrica. By the Marquis of 
Lorne. 

Tue Last Bit or NaturaL WoopLanp. 
Hon. Auberon Herbert. 

Ferpinanp LassatLe. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. 


CompuLsory INSURANCE IN GERMANY, By Profer- 
sor Geffcken. 

THE REAL €TaTvus OF WOMEN IN IsLam. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali. 


Can Rattway-PassENGERS Fares BE LOWERED? 
By W. M. Acworth. 


A War CORRESPONDENTS REMINISCENCES. 
Archibald Forbes. 
GUILELEss AvsTRALIA. By the Hon. John Fortescue. 
Our Worn-ouT Parsons. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
A FRENCH AMBASSADOR AT THE CouRT OF CHARLESII, 
By J. J. Jusserand, 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION :— 
1, AN EnGuisu View. 
Brassey. 
2, AN AmERIcAN View. By Andrew Carnegie. 


By the Right Hon. 


By the 


By the 


By 


By the Right Hon. Lord 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Limited. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 911. SEPTEMBER, 1891. 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
DiamMonnd-DiGGine 1n SoutH AFrRica. By Licutenant- 
Colonel Henry Knollys, R.A. 
THE Songs aND BaLiaps or FIrs, 
Across RannocH Moor. 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 
MacBETH aS THE CELTIC TYPE, 
My PyTHAGOREAN FRIEND. 
Eton MontemM: a MEMORY OF THE Past. 
Earty SETTLERS IN ENGLISH AMERICA, 
A Country Town, 
A Buack Stac in Monar. 
Mr. RussEett LOWELL. 


WiLiiamM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 266, for SEPTEMBER, 
1, Orat anp AURAL FRENCH TEACHING, 
Miall, (Concluded.) 
2, UNETHICAL EpvucaTION, 
uick, 
. SomETHING ROTTEN IN THE STATE OF OUR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


By Emily 
By the late Rev. R. H. 


oo 


4. MorAL TRAINING BY SUGGESTION. By S. Corbett. 

5. TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION AND THE Divon CouNTY 
CoUNCIL. 

6, THE TOO-AMBITIOUS TEXT-Book. By H. G. Wells, 

7. THe HoME KDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

8. OccasionaL Notes: — Notes on Elementary 
Schools. 

9, CORRESPONDENCE :—Mr, A. R. Cherrill on Over- 
pressure, 


10. ForEiGN Notes :—Schools and Universities, 

11, THE TeacHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 

12, TRANSLATION PRIZES. 


Price 6d ; per post, 8d. 





Orrices: 86 FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 
ERARD ; or, 
‘Lhe World, 
The Flesh, and 


The Devil. 
A Novel, by the Author‘of ** Vixen,” ‘‘ Lady Andley’s 
Secret,” &c. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
London: Simpxis and Co., Limited, 


THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents, SEPTEMBER. Price 2:, 6d. 
1, THe Itatian MINISTRY. 
2. Eve’s Mission. By Edmund R. Spearman. 
3. ABRauAM LincoLty. (Fourth Article.) By 
Theodore Stainton. 
4. A“ CHEAPENED PARADISE.” By Linda Gardiner. 
5. SipE-LiGHTs OF THE SWEATING COMMISSION. 
By C. H. a’E. Leppington. 
By A. J. Ogilvy. 


6. THE MALTHUSIAN DOCTRINE, 
7. Hopar. By Joseph J. Davies. 
8, TELESCOPE AND CAMERA. By William Schooling, 


.A.S8. 
9, CHRISTOPHER NortH. By Randolph Lee, 

10. ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—Science — Philo- 
sophy and Theology — Sociology, Politics, 
Voyages and Travels—History and Biography 
—Belles-Lettres. 


London: EpwarpD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C, 





EDFORD 
BRIGHTON, 


HOTEL, 





Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines. 
Moderate tariff. 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 





HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S.” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 


Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This 


cooling medi has the happiest effect when 
the blood is overheated and a tendency to inflamma- 
tory action is set up in the system; one Pill taken 
shortly before dinner joes away with the indigestion, 
fullness, and flatulency—indications of a weak 
stomach or disordered liver. A few Pills taken at 
bedtime act as alteratives and aperients; they not 
only relieve the bowels, but regulate every organ con- 
nected with them, overcome all acrid humours, and 
encourage a free supply of all the secretions essential 
to our well-being. olloway’s Pills thoroughly 
cleanse and perfectly regulate the circulation, and 
beget a feeling of comfort in hot climates and high 
temperatures, which is most desirable for preserva- 
tion of health. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL, 





HE UNION BANK oft 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ... 
Re: OF + 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sen; 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICB#, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 


W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 
ne se ee £1,000,000 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 





Capital 
O+ 


Fi ue } Secretaries, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLn and Upuam’s, 253 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL News CoMPANY, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. BrenTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 


Feap. 8vo, picture boards, 2s. cach ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 


MOLLY BAWN. 
PHYLLI*”. 

MRY. GEOFFREY. 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. 
ROSSMOYNE. 

DORIS. | PORTIA. 
BEAUTY'S DAUGHTERS. 


GREEN PLEASURE and GREY 
GRIEF 


FAITH and UNFAITH. 

LADY BRANKSMERE. 

LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, 
and other Tales. 

UNDER-CURRENTS. 


BY GEORGE GISSING. 


» 
Feap, 8vo, p’ctorial beards, 2s. cach; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 


DEMOS: a Story of Socialist Life in 
England. 


A LIFE’S MORNING. 
The NETHER WORLD. 


Also THYRZA, crown 8vo, 6:.,an1 NEW GRUB STREET, 3 vols. post 8vo0. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MEHALAH.” 


Fcap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, each, 


MEHALAB: aStory of the Salt Marshes 
COURT ROYAL. 
JOHN HERRING, 


RICHARD CABLE, the LIGHTSHIP- 
MAN. 


| The GAVEROCKS. 


BY W. F. NORRIS. 


Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s, each; or limp cloth, 2s, 6d. each, 


HEAPS of MONEY. 
MATRIMONY. | NO NEW THING. 


By the AUTHOR of “JOHN 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 
ADRIAN VIDAL. 


HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Feap. 8vo, picture boards, 2s. eac 
| 


ROMANTIC TALES. 


th. 
DOMESTIC STORIES. 


BY HOLME LEE. 


Feap. 8vo0, picture boards, 2s. each, 


AGAINST WIND and TIDE. 
SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. 
KATHIE BRAND. 

WARP and WOOF. 

ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNES. 
The WORTLEBANK DIARY. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 


MAUDE TALBOTS. 

COUNTRY STORIES. 

KATHERINE'S TRIAL. 

MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. 

The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRING- 
T 


ON. 
BEN MILNER’S WOOING. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


Feap. Svo, picture boards, 2s. each, 
Those Volumes marked * can ulso be had in limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


*The COUNTY : a Story of Social Life. 
*BEHIND the VEIL. By the Author 
of “Six Months Hence.” 
RECOLLECTIONS and ANECDOTES 
of the CAMP, the COURT, and the 
CLUBS. By Captain Gronow. 
GRASP YOUK NETTLE, By E, Lyyn- 


LINTON. 

AGNES of SORRENTO. By Mrs. 
H. B Stowe. 

TALES of the COLONIES; or, A‘ven- 
tures of an Emigrant. By «. Row 
CROFT. 

LAVINIA. By the Author of “ Dr. 
Antonio’’ and ‘* Lorenzo Benoni.” 
HESTER KIRTON. By Katuarine 

S. Macquoip. 
BY the SHA. By KaruarineE S, Mac- 


UOID. 

me HOTEL du PETIT SUP.-JEAN. 

VERA. By the Author of ‘*‘ The Hotel 
du Petit St.-Jean.” 

IN THAT STATE cf LIFE. By 
HAMILTON AIDE 

MORALS and MYSTERIES. By 
HAMILTON AIDE, 

MR. and MRS. FAULCONBRIDGHE. By 


SIX MONTHS HENCE. By the Author 
of ‘* Behind the Veil,” &c. 

The STORY of the PLEBISCITE#. By 
MM ErcKMANN-CHATRIAN, 

GABRIEL DENVER, 
Mapox Brown. 

TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. 
By Compton READE. 

PEARL and EMERALD. By R. E. 
FRANCILLON. 

ISEULTH. By the Author of “ The 
Hétel dn Petit St.-Jean,” 

PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamitton AIDE. 

A GARDEN of WOMEN, By Sarau 
TYTLER. 

BRIGADIER FREDERIC. By MM. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

FOR PERCIVAL. 


ELEY. 
RAINBOW GOLD. By D. CuristTiz 
Murray. 
LOVE the DEBT. By Ricnarp AsHE 
Kina (‘‘ Basil’). 
The HEIR of the AGES. By Jamzs 


PaYN. 
LOLA: a Taleof the Rock. By ARTHUR 
GRIFFITHS. 


By OLIVER 


By MaRrGaReT 





HAMILTON AIDE, 


FRENCH JANET. BySarau TYTLER 


Feap. 8vo, limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each, 


JANE EYRE. | SHIRLEY. 

“Gaaee \G HEIGHTS, and AGNES 
x abe 

*,* Also the LIBRARY EDITION, in 





BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


The PROFESSOR; and POEMS, 
VILLE CTE. 
The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 


7 vols. crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5s, each ; 


ani the POCKET EDITION, with Fro.t’spiece to each volume, bound in 
half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each, 


BY MRS. GASKELL. 


WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
NORTH and SOUTH. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. $ 
CRANFORD, and other Tales. 





MARY BARTON, and other Tales, 
RUTH, and otber Tales. 

LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
Lire of CHARLUTLE BRONTE. 


*,* Also the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols, sill feap. 8vo, bound in half-cloth, 
cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. per volume; or the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


7 10's. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


IMAGINATION and FANCY; or, 
Selections from the English Po-.t>. 
The TOWN: its Memorable Characters 

and Events, Illustrated. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 
MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. 


UNIFORM WITH THE 
The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The CLAVERINGS. 
TROLLOPE. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

TRANSFORMATION. By NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE, 

DEERBROOK. 
MartTINEAv. 

HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

The ROSE GARDEN. By the Author 
of “‘ Unawares,”’ 

LECTURES on the ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS of the EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. M. 
THACKERAY, 

CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a 
Tale of Modern Anglo-Indian Society. 
By the Author of “‘ Wheat and Tares.” 


By ANTHONY 


| 
By Harriet! 





ROMOLA. By George Exior. 


*s* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, and CO will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE 
of their PUBLICATIONS, post-free, on application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


WILE and HUMOUR. Ss:lected from 
the English Poets. 

A JAR of HONKY from MOUNT 
HY 


BLA. 
TaBLK TALK. To which are added 
Imaginary Conversations of Pope and 
S vift. 


ABOVE, 2s. 6d. EACH. 


PAUL the POPE and PAUL the 
FRIAR. By T. A TROLLOPE. 

IN the SILVER AGE. By Hotme LEE. 

CARITA. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 

SOME LITERARY  RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. By JAMES Payn. 

EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of 
W. M. 'THAOKERAY, 





Also, the following in limp red cloth, 
crown &vo, 2s, 6d. each, 

JESS. By H. Riper Hacearp. 

VICE-VERSA. By F. ANSTEY. 

A FALLEN IDOL. By F. Anstey. 

SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, 
the Gentleman Private. 

The PARIAH. By F. AnsTEY. 

A BRIDE from the BUSH. By E. W. 
Hornvuna. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


Just published, demy 8vo, 10. 6d., cloth. 
The CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline, and 


Fall. By Sir Wittiam Murr, K.C.S.I., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D., Author of 
** The Life of Mahomet,” “ Mahomet and Islam,’’ &. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d., 
cloth boards, 

This Work deals with a period of history very full of interest and very little 
known. The rapid spread of Mahommedanism after the death of its founder is 
traced in detail; the picture is drawn of the Caliphate in the height of its splen- 
dour and power ; and the book closes with the analysis of the causes that led to 
its final fall. Sir William has gone for all his details to the original sources of 
information, and although the object of the book is historical and not polemical, 
the great test, “‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,” is applied to the deeds and 
claims of Mahommedanism. 


Just published, crown 8y0, 33. 6d., cloth. 


The BOOK of PSALMS, according to the 


Authorised Version. Metrica!ly arranged, with Introductions, various Ren- 
ae Explavatory Notes, and Index. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d., cloth boards, 
red «dyes. 

This edition of the P-alter is an enlarged form of that which has been prepared 
for the forthcoming reissue of the ‘‘ ANNOTATRD PARAGRAPH BIBLE.” Ac- 
cording to the method now almost universally adopted,‘the Psalms are divided 
into Five Books and are arranged in parallelisms, so as to show their poetical struc- 
ture. The Notes are strictly explanatory, constant reference being made to the 
differences of rendering in the ‘‘ Prayer-Book,’’ the ‘‘ Revised,” and other 
versions. Besides the brief preface to each Psalm, an extended INTRODUCTION 
on the structure, authorship, and general character of the whole, is prefixed to 
the volume ; and a full Alphabetical INDEX to the Notes is appended. The book 
is intended as a help to the devout and intelligent study of this most precious 
part of the Old Testament revelation. Modern controversies as to the dates of 
the several Psalms are but slightly touched upon, while sufficient reason, it is 
believed, is given for still regarding David as the cief ‘* Psalmist of Israel.’* 


Just published, in handsome cloth, gilt toe 15s. 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS: New Views of 


Sacred Places. By Epwarp Witson. With 150 Original Illustrations 
engraved from Photographs taken by the Author. 

‘Mr. Wilscn has written a dalightful volume. There is freshness in the free 
and sparkling style, and, strange to say, there is freshness in many of the 
subjects, Mr. Wilson is a bold and adventurous traveller; he struck into tracks 
ana districts seldom explored, among rascally Bedouins ri sponsible to no oue. 
In tke face of considerable hardship and no little actual peril, he resolutely 
followed out his investigations, though occasionally compelled to change or 
modify his plans Comparing the opinions of distinguished travellers by the 
light of his personal experiences, his views on the sacred sites are always intelli- 
gent and intelligible. A devout believer, he is mainly guided by the sacred 
narrative and by geography; but he takes tradition for what it is worth, and it 
is often worth a good deal in countries where everybody is eminently conservative. 
Moreover, Mr. Wilson is an admirable photographer, and the photographs not 
ovly embellish the volume, but are sometimes a suggestive commentary on the 
text.”—Saturday Review. 

‘« Ahandsome addition to Biblical topographic literature. The illustrations 
are beautifally executed,”—Times, 

“The work has so many independent qualities as to take a place of its own, 
and contribute material of no small value. Many of the illustrations re- 
produce places not to be met with iu the ordinary books of reference, and in all 
of them the choice of the point of view helps the impressiveness of the scenes 
themselves.’’— Scotsman, 


London: The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row. 








LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. 
POPULAR EDITION. Just published, 
in medium 8vo, cloth, with numerous Illus- 
trations, price 3s. 6d., Mrs. BURNETT'S 


World-known Volume, LITTLE LORD 


FAUNTLEROY. The First Popular 


Edition. 
London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO.; and New York. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 











136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 

DOWNSTAIRS. 





PSTAIRS and 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 





| 


YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SC 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
YOUNG BEGINNER'S LATIN COURSE. 


A NEW SERIES, 

I. First Latin Book. Grammar, 
Easy oc “aioe Exercises, and Vocabu- 
laries. 23. 

II. Second Latin Book. An Easy 
Latin Reading-Book, with Analysis of 
Sentences, (23. 

III. Third Latin Book. Easy Exer- 


cor on the Syntax, with Vocabularies. 
early ready. 


PRINCIPIA SERIES. 
Principia Latina. *Part I. 


taifing Grammar, Delectus, 
Vocabularies. 3s, 6d 


*Appendix to Part ps 


Exercises and Examination Papers. 


Con- 


Additional 
2s. 6d. 


*Part ITI. ing First Latin Reading- 
Book. 3 

*Part IIL. A First Latin Verse- 
Book. 3s. 6d. 


*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 
3s. 6d. 
*Part V. Short Tales and Anec- 


dotes for Translation into Prose. 3s. 
Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. 33 64d. 
Latin-English Vocabulary to Phedrus, 
Cornelins Nepos, and Cesar’s Gallic War. 


3s. 6d. 

A Child’s First Latin Book.. Com- 
prising a Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and 
Adjectives, with the Verbs. By T. D. Hatt. 
Revised and Enlarzed Kcition, 23. 


Tacitus: Germania, Agricola, and First 
Book of the Annals. W ith | Notes, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


GREEK COURSE. 
Initia Greca, *Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 3s, 6d. 
*Appendic to Part I. Additional 


Exercises and Examination Papers, 2s. 64. 


*Part II. A Greek esting Beuk: 


33. 6d. 

*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d, 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle 


and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 


Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


*English Grammar, With Exercises. 
3s. 6d. 

*Primary English Grammar. With 
Exercises and Questions, 1s. 

Primary History of Britain. From 
the Earliest Times down to 1889. New and 
thoroughly Revised Edition. Coloured Map 
(430 pp.), 2s. 6d 


Modern Geography. 5s. 
Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 
English Composition. Examples and 
Exercises. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH COURSE. 
French Principia. *Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 


for Conversation. 32, 61. 
*Appendiz to Part I. Additional 
2s. 6d. 


Exercises and Examination Papers. 
*Part II. A French Reading-Book ; 


with Etymological Dictionary. 4s, 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 


Students’ French Grammar. With an 
Introduction by M. Litrré. 6s, 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 


German Principia. *Part I. Grammar, 


Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 
for Conversation. 3s, 6d, 


*Part II. Reading-Book; with Dic- 
tionary. 3s. 6d, 
Practical German Grammar. For 
Advanced Students, 3s, 6d. 
ITALIAN COURSE. 
Italian Principia. *Part I. Grammner, 
D> lectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 33, 6d 


*Dart II. An Italian Reading-Book. 
3s. 6d. 


Exercises, and ! 


‘The Student’s Hume; 








MURRAY’S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. each. 


a History of 
England from the Earliest "Times to the Revolu- 
tion in 1688, Thoroughly Revisei Edition, con- 
tinued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By the late 
Professor J. S. BREWER. With ‘Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts (830 pp.) 

The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 

| price 23, 6d. each. Part I.—B.C. 55—A.D, 1485 


; Part II.—A.D. 1485-1688. Part III.—1688-1878. 





Students’ Modern Europe. From the 
Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. 
By R. Lopes, M.A 


Students’ History of Europe during 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry HAtLam. 
Students’ Constitutional History of 


ENGLAND. Henry VII.—George II. By HENRY 
Haiam, 


Students’ Old Testament History. 
By Puitie SmitH, With Maps and Woodcuts. 


Students’ New Testament History. 
By Puitie Smite. With Maps and Woodcuts, 


Students’ Ancient History. To the 


Conqnuests of Alexander the Great. By PHILIP 
SmitH. With Woodcuts, 
Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 


2vols. I., A.D. 30-1003; II., 1003-1614. By PHILIP 
Smite. With Woodcuts. 73. 6d. each. 
Students’ English Church History. 
$ vols. I., 596-1509; IT., 1509-1717 ; I1I., 1717- 
1884, By Canon Perry. 7s. 6d. each. 
Students’ History of Greece. To the 
Roman Conquest. By Dr. W1LL1am SmiTH. With 
Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 
Students’ History of Rome. To the 
Establisbment of the Empire. By Dean LiDDELL. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 
Students’ Gibbon. The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. By Dr. WittiAm SMITH. 
With Woodcuts. 
Students’ History of France. To 


the Fall of the Second Empire. By W.H. JERVIS. 
With Colonred Maps and Woodcuts. 


Students’ Ancient Geography. By 
Canon Bevan. With Woodcuts. 
Students’ Modern Geography. By 


Canon Bevan. With Woodcuts. 


Students’ Geography of British India. 
By Dr. GEorGE SmiTH. With Maps. 
Its 


Students’ English Language. 
Origin and Growth. By Greorce P, Marsu. 
Students’ English Literature. With 

Biographical Notices of the Authors, By T. B. 
SHAW. 
Students’ Specimens of English 
LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw. 5s. 
Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 
FLEMING. 





DR. SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


England. From the Earliest Times to 
1827. New and thoroughly Revised Edition, with 
~~ Maps, 14 Plans, and 68 Woodcuts, 16mo, 

s. 6d. 

Scripture History. Continued down to 
A.D. 70. With 40 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s, 6d. 
Ancient History. Down to the Con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. With 70 Illustra- 

tions, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

Ancient Geography. With 30 Illustra- 
tions, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

Modern Geography. Physical and 
Political. 16mo, 2s. 6d, 

Rome. To the Establishment of the 
Empire. With Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations, 
16mo, 3s. 6d, 

Greece. To the Roman Conquest. 
by + Colouted Maps and 74 Illustrations, 16mo, 


Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ 
Schools and Young Persons, With 90 Woodcuts, 


16mo, 33. 6d. 
English Literature. With Lives of 


our Chief Writers, 16mo, 33. 6d. 


Specimens of English Literature. 
To be used with the foregoing boo. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


HOOL BOOKS. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 
With a Dictionary of Proper Names. Thirty-first 
Edition. By Dr. Wm. Smita and Professor T. D. 
Haut, M.A. 730 pp., 73. 6d. 

This Kdition is, to a great extent, a New and 
Original Work. Every article has been carefully 
revised. 

Suaiier English-Latin Dictionary. 

7s. 64. 
Latin-English Dictionary. With the 


Calendar, Measures, Weights, Proper Names, &c, 
16s. 


Copious and Critical English-Latin 
*DICTION RY. Compiled from Original Sources. 


Concise Dictionary of the Bible. 
Illustrations, 2is. : 

Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. 

Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. | With 750 Woodcuts, 183. a 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 
260 Woodcuts, 7s 61. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 200 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

Readable English Dictionary. Etymo- 
logically Arranged. By Davip MILNE, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

An English-Latin Gradus, or Verse 
DICTIONARY. Intended to Simplify the Com- 
position of Latin Verses, by Classified Meanings, 
selected Epithets, Synonyms, &e. sf Cc. 
ArnG_Er, M.A. Trin. Coll.,Cam., and H.G. WINTLE, 
M A. Christ Chure h, Oxford, Asaistant-Masters in 
Eton College, 448 pp., crown 8vo, 9s. 


Little Arthur’s Histories. 


England. From the Earliest Times. 
Continued down to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts, 1s. 6a. 
France. From the Earliest Times to the 
Fallof the 2nd Empire Maps and Woodcu's, 2s, 6d. 


Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 


England. From the First Invasion by the 
Romans down to the year 18 20, 100 Woodcuts, 33. 6d. 

France. From the Conquest of Gaul 
by Caesar down to 1873. 70 Woodcuts, 33. 6d. 

Germany. From the Invasion by Marius 
to 1880. 50 Woodcuts, 3s, 6d, 


Eton College Books. 


The Eton Latin Grammar. An entirely 
New Work for Advanced Students, By F. H. 
Rawtrys, M.A., and W. R. Inar, M.A. 6s. 

The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. 


By A. C. Arncer, M.A., and H. G. WintTLe, M.A. 
3s. 6d. Also, by the Same Kditors: 


*A First Latin Exercise-Book. Adapted 
to the above Grammar. 2s. 

The Preparatory Eton Grammar. 
Abridged trom the above Work. 2s. 

The Eton Fourth Form Ovid and 
TIBULLUS, With Notes by H. G. WINTLE. 2s 6d. 

The Eton Horace, The ODES, 
EPODES, and CARMEN SHCULARE. With 
Notes by F. W. CorNIsH. Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 

*Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E. 


P. Rouse and A. CocksHoTT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

*Eton Exercises in Arithmetic, By 
Rey. T. Darron, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Standard School Books. 

Electricity : the Science of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. By E. M. CarLuarp, With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Invisible Powers of Nature. 


Some Elementary Lessons in Physical Science 
for Young Beginners, By E. M. Carttarp. 63. 

Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. 
Edited by W. Morrant Baker and V. D, Harris. 
Illustrations, 14s. 

A Dictionary of Place - Names. 
Giving their Derivations. With Introduction by 
Joun 8. BLACKIE. 73. 

A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. 


With Analysis and ee: By Professor 
StawLey LEATHES, 7s. 6 


Newth’s First Book of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. Small 8yo, 3s, 6d. 

Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 
ELEGIACS. With Rules of Composition. 3s. 6d. 

Hutton’s Principia Greca. Grammar, 


a Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies, &c. 
12mo, 3 


Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 





A New Edition. By Professor Martin DuNCAN- 
600 Illustrations, 9s, 


* Keys to these Works supplied to authenticated teachers on written application, 


*,* 


London: 
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ENGLISH. 


Notes on Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. With Historical 
and Critical Introduction, Summary, Notes Etymological and Explanatory, 
Appendices < P, osody, Grammatical Peculiarities,&c. By T. Durr BARNETT, 
B.A.Lond. Ils. 

Notes on Shakespeare’s Hamlet. By T. Durr Barnert, 
B.A. Lond. 1s. 

Notes on Shakespeare’s Henry V. By T. Durr Barner, 


B.A. Lond. 1s. 
By the Same Editor. 1s.each. 

Notes on Julius Cesar—Midsummer Night’s Dream— 
Macbeth —Tempest— Merchant of Venice—Richard II.— 
King John—King Lear. é 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Book I. and Book II. With Notes 
on the Analysis and on the Scriptural and Classical Allusions, a Glossary of 
Difficult Words, and Life of Milton. By 0. P. Mason, B.A., F.C.P. Fifth 
Edition, 1s. each. Z 

The Elements of the English Language. By Ernest 
Apams, Ph.D. Twenty-fourth Edition. Thoroughly revised and greatly 
enlarged, by J. F. Davis, D. Lit., M.A. 4s, 6d. a 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. 
By Ernest Apams, Ph.D, Seventeenth Thonsand. 1s, 

Early English Literature (to Wyelif). By BERNHARD 


TEN Brink. Translated by Horace M,. KsnNEDY. 3s, 6d. 


LATIN—Annotated Editions. 


Ceesar de Bello Gallico. Book I. Edited by G. Lone, 
M.A. With Vocabulary, ls. 6d. 


Ceesar de Bello Gallico. Books I. to III. By Groner 
Lone, M.A. _1s. 6]. 

Cesar de Bello Gallico. Books IV. and V. By Grorcz 

one, M.A. 1s, 

Ceesar de Bello Gallico. Books VI. and VII. By Gzorer 
Lona, M.A. 1s, 6d. 

Cicero de Senectute. By Grorae Lona, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Cicero de Amicitia. By Gzorer Lona, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Cornelius Nepos. By J. F. Macmicnarn, M.A. 2s. 

Horace— Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By A. 
J. MacLEANE, M.A. 2s. 

Horace—Odes. Book I. With Notes by A. J. Maciranz, 
M.A, and Vocabulary. 1s 6d. 

Horace—Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry. By A. 

J. MAcLEANE, M.A. 2s. 


Juvenal—Sixteen Satires (Expurgated). By Herrman 
Prior, M.A. 33, 61. 


Livy—Books I., IL., III., IV., V. By J. Prenpeviuue. 1s. 6d. 
h 


each. 

Livy—Book XXI. and Book XXII. By Rev. L. D. Dowpatt, 
M.A., B.D. Each 3s. 6d. 

Martial (Select Epigrams). By Patry and Srong. 4s. 6d. 

Ovid Metamorphoses. Book XIII. By C. H. Kzens, M.A. 
28. 6 


Ovid—Fasti. By Dr. Patsy. 3s. 6d.; or in 3 vols., 1s. 6d. each. 

Plautus—Trinummus, Aulularia, and Menschmei. 
By Dr. Waener. 4s. 6d. each. 

Plautus—Mostellaria. 


Sallust—Catilina and Jugurtha. By G. Lone and J. G. 
Fraser. 2s. 6d.; or in 2 Parts, each 23, 


Tacitus — Germania and Agricola. By the Rev. P. Frosr, 
ence. Edited by W. Wacner, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. 


By Professor SONNENSCHEIN. 5s. 


Terence. i t : , 

Terence.—Adelphi, Andria, Phormio, and Hautonti- 
_morumenos. By W. Wacner, Ph.D. 1s. 6d. 7 

Virgil—Bucolics, Georgics, and Asneid. Books I.-IV. 
Abridged from Professor Conington’s Edition, by the Rev. J.G. SHEPHERD, 


D.C.L. 43 6d. 
Virgil—Atneid. Books V.-XII. Abridged from Professor 
_ Conington’s Edition by H. NeTTLesHip and W. WaGNeER, Ph.D. 4s. 6d. 

Virgil. Book I. Professor Conington’s Edition, abridged, with 
_Notes and Vocabulary. Is. 6d. . 

Virgil. 12 vols. Professor Conington’s Edition, abridged. 
Bucolies ; Georgics I. and II. ; Georgics III. and IV.; neid I, and II.; 
#ireid III, and 1V.; Aineid V. and VI. (23.); Aineid VII., VIII., IX., X., 
XL, XII. 1s, 6d. each. 


GREEK—<Annotated Editions. 


Aischylus—Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides, 
Persae, Prometheus Vinctus, Septem contra Thebas. By 
¥. A. Patry, LL.D. Kach Is. 6d. 

Euripides—Ion (2s.), Aleestis, Andromache, Bacchae, 
Hecuba, Hercules Furens, Hippolytus, Iphigenia in Tauris, 
Medea, Phoenissae, Troades, Supplices, Orestes. By F. A. 


Patey, LL.D. ach Is, 6d. 
Greek Testament. St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, St, John, 


ae of the Apostles, Five Sections. By J. F. MacmicuarL, M.A. 
ach 6!, 
Homer—Iliad. Books I.-XII. Edited by F. A. Patry, M.A., 
LL.D. 43.; or, in Two Parts, Books I.-VI., 2s. 6d.; Books VII.-XII , 2s. 6d. 
Plato~ Apology ef Socrates and Crito. By W. Wacner, 
2s. 6d 


Plato—Phaedo. By W. Wacner, Ph.D. 5s, 6d. 
Plato—Protagoras. By W. Wayrs,M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Plato—Repuolic. Books I. and II. By G. H. Wetts, M.A, 


Sophocles—Antigone, Electra, Oedipus Coloneus, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, Ajax. By F. A. Patey, Lu.D. Each ls. 6d. 


Sophocles—Philoctetes, Trachiniae. By F. A. Pauey, LL.D. 
Se - Gach, 


h 
Thucydides. BookI. Edited by R. Sumurro, M.A. 6s. 6d. 
Xenophon—Anabasis. Book I. By J. F.Macmicnwart, M.A. 
s. 64, 


Xenophon—Anabasis. Books II. and III. By J. F. Mac- 


MICHAEL, M.A, ls. 6¢, 


Xenophon—Anabasis. 
MICHAEL, M.A. Is, 6d, 


Xenophon Cyropaedia. Books I. and II. By G. M. Gornam, 
By the Rev.. 


Books IV. and V. By J. F. Mac- 


Xenophon—Hellenica. Book I. and Book II. 
L. DL, Dowpatt, M.A., B.D. 2s. each. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


Schiller—Wallenstein. By Dr. A. Bucnnem. 5s. Or The. 
Lager and Piccolomini together, 2s. 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 2s. 6d. 

Schiller—Maid of Orleans. By Dr. WiLtHELM Waener. 1s. 6d. 

Schiller—Maria Stuart. By V. Kasrnzr, B.-is-L. 1s. 6d. 

Goethe—Hermann und Dorothea. By E. Bett, M.A., 
and E. W6Lre.. Ils. 6d. 


German Ballads from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. 
By C. L. BreELEFELD, 1s. 6d, 


Lamartine—Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint-Point. 
By James Bore.xe, B.-és-L. 1s. 6d. 

Voltaire—Charles XII, By L. Dimey. 1s. 6d. 

Fénelon—Aventures de Télémaque. ByC.J. Demir, 

3. . 

Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. By Dr. Dusuc. 1s. 6d. 
Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F. E. Gasc. Is. 6d. 
GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. 

Revised by F. E, A. Gasc. 6d. each, 

Molitre—Le Misanthrope, L’Avare, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
Le Tartuffe, Le Malade Imaginaire, Les Femmes Savantes, Les Fourberies de 
Scapin, Les Précieuses Ridicules, L’Ecole des Femmes, L’Ecole des Maris, 
Le Médecin malgré Lui. 

Racine—La Thébaide, Andromaque, Les Plaideurs, Iphigénie, 
Britannicus, Phédre, Esther, Athalie. 

Corneille—Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte. 

Voltaire—Zaire. 


Concise Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised, with New Supplements 
(42 pp.) By F. E. A. Gasc. 10s. 6d. 

Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages. ByF.E,A,Gasc. Forty-fifth Thousand, with Additions and Cor- 
rections, 2s, 6d. 

German Prose Composition. 
Professor of German Language and Literature in King’s College, and Ex- 
aminer in German to the London University. Fourteenth Edition, Revised, 
4s. 6d, KEY to lst and 2nd Parts, 3s. To 3rd and 4th Parts, 4s, 


MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic. With Examination Papers and nearly 
8,000 Examples. ByC. Penpiesury, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master 
of St. Paul’s School. Fifth Edition, with or without Answers, crown 8vo, 
43,6d, In2 Parts, 23. 6d.each. The EXAMPLES in aseparate volume, price 33, 


By Dr. C. A. Bucnuerm, 


In use at Winchester, Wellington, Marlborough, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, 
Merchant Taylors’, Christ’s Hospital, Sherborne, Shrewsbury, &c. 
Examination Papers in Arithmetic. By the Same 


Author, 2:,6d. KEY, for Tutors and Private Students only, 53, 

Arithmetic. By the Rev. C. Exsrz, Mathematical Master at 
Rugby. Fourteenth Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Algebra. By the Rev. C. Exszz, M.A. Seventh Edition, 4s, 

Euclid, Books I.-VI., and part of Book XI. By Horace Dricu- 
toy, M.A., Head-Master of Harrison College, Barbados. New Translation 
from the Greek Text, with numerous Riders and Chapters on Radical Axis, 
Poles, Polars, Transversais, Centres of Similitude, Harmonic Proportion, 
Plain Loci, &c. tecond Edition, Revised, with Symbols and Abbreviations, 
crown 8yo, 43.6d. Or in Parts: Book I,,1s.; Books I. and IL., 1s, 6d.; 
Books I, to III., 2s. 6d. ; Books III. and IV,, ls. 6d. 

Analytical Geometry for Schools. By Rev. T. G. Vrvyan, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, 4s, 6d, 

Trigonometry, Introduction to Plane. By the Rev. T. 
G. Vrvyan, M.A, Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Trigonometry, Examination Papers in. By G. H. Warp, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s,6d. KEY, 5s. 

Trigonometry, The Elements of. By J. M. Dyzr, M.A., 
and Rev, R, H. WHITcomBE, M.A, (Assistant-Masters at Eton College), 

Immediately. 

Conics, The Elementary Geometry of. By C. Tartor, 
D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Seventh Edition, 4s. 6d, 

Conic Sections Treated Geometrically. By W. H. 
Besant, Se.D. Eighth Edition, 4s. 6d, Solutions to Examples, 4s, Enuncia- 
tions and Figures, separately, 1s. 6d. 

Geometrical Optics, An Elementary Treatise on. 
W. SteapmMan Apis, M.A, Third Edition, 4s. 

Astronomy, Introduction to Plane. By R. T. Mary, M.A. 
Fifth Edition, 4s, 

Solid Geometry, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. 
SreapmMan Atpis, M.A, Fourth Edition, 6s. 

Hydrostatics, Elementary. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D., 
F.R.S. Fourteenth Edition, 4s, Solutions to the Examples, 4s, 

Hydromechanics, A Treatise on. By W.H. Besant, M.A, 
Sc.D. Fifth Edition, Part I, Hydrostatics, 5s. 

Elementary Dynamics. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
By Witu1am Garnett, M.A., D.C.L. Fifth Edition, Revised, 6s, Beat 


Dynamics, A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
7s. 6d. 


By 





Heat. An Elementary Treatise. By W. Garnert, M.A., D.C.L. 
Fifth Edition, Revised, 4s. 6d. 


*,* Messrs, Bell’s New Educational Catalogue post-free on application. 
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PROFESSOR MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME to the TIME of 


AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. DICKSON. The POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, 463, 6d. 
*,* Also sold separately as follows :—Vols, I. and II., 2ls.; Vol, IIL., 103. 6d.; Vul. IV., 15s. 


The ROMAN PROVINCES. Being the History of Rome from Cesar to Diocletian. 


By Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by Rev. P. W. DICKSON. 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, 33s. 


The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. By R. W. Brownz, 


M.A., Ph.D., late Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, London. A New Elition, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 9:, 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the German of Professor Max Donoxer. 


By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, Oxford. In 6 vols. demy 8vo. Hach Volume can be obtained separately, 21s, 


The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CON- 


STITUTION. By Sir EDWARD OREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. A Popular Account of the Primary Principles and Furmation and Development 
of the English Constitution, avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. Srepuens, Vicar 


of Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. The POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Index and Portraits, 63. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LETTERS to a FRIEND. Edited by the late Dean 


STANLEY. A much Enlarged Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 63. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. By Water Farqunar 


HOOK, late Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 12 vols. demy 8vo, £9. Each separately (with the exception of III., IV., VI., aud VILI.), 15s. 
The New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


The HEAVENS. By Ameprr Guintemry. In demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


The LIFE of MARY. QUEEN of SCOTS. From the French of M. Miener, By 
The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French of M. Guizor. By Anprew 


SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 63, 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. From the German of Anton 


GINDELY. By Professor TEN BROOK. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s, 
Edited 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, Fourth Ear! of Orford. 


by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. In 9 vols. demy 8v., with Portraits, £5 5s. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French 


of M. THIERS. By FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated Personages referred to in the Work, engraved 
on Steel by William Greatbach, in 5 vo!s. demy 8vo, 36s. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. By Professor Creasy. 


LIBRARY EDITION, in demy 8vo, 102. 64.; POPULAR EDITION, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Favveter pe Bourrtenne, Private 


Secretary to the Emperor. Edited by Colonel PHIPPS. 3 vols. demy 8vo, Map and 38 Illustrations on Steel, 63:. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. By Witty Jauzs. 


crown 8yo, with numerous Portraits on Steel, 42s. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. With Sketches and Anecdotes 


of the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. A New and Annotated 
Edition, in crown 8vo, 6:., with a Portrait. 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. By the Hon. Evetyn Asntny, M.P. In 


2 vols. crown 8v0, with Frontispiece to each Volume, 12s, 


The FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth 


Century. By WALTER BESANT, M.A., Christ’s Coll., Cam., Author of ‘* Studies in Early French Poetry,” &. 8vo, 153, 


A MEMOIR of the REV. JOHN RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. 


By the Author of ‘* Dartmoor Days,’’ ‘“‘ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,” &. In crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 
In 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. By Mary Russexi Mirror. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


(MESSRS. BENTLEYS’ ARE THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS.) 
The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 69 Illustrations on 


In 6 vols. 





Wood by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. Printed on Toned Paper, crown 
4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 


II. 
The CARMINE EDITION. In small demy 8vo, with a/| 


carmine border line around each page. With 20 Illustrations on Steel by 
Cruikshank and Leech, with gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. . 


Ill. 


The BURLINGTON EDITION. A Cabinet Edition, in 3 


vols. feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





Iv. 
The EDINBURGH EDITION. AnEditionin Large Type, 
with 50 Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Barham, and Da Maurier, 
re-epgraved on Wood for this Edition, by George Pearson. In crown 8vo, 


red cloth, 63. 
v 


The POPULAR EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth, with 
16 Illustrations on Wood by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Barham. 
23, 6. 
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